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CHESTER GALE’S POLICY. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHaprers.—Cuap. II. 

Mr. Delmont was ploughing in a field by the 
road, when, to his surprise, he saw his son Web- 
ster jump over the fence and walk quickly 
towards him. 

He was stil] more 
surprised when he no- 
ticed the clothes the 
boy had on. For the 
discharged clerk had 
been home and quietly 
changed his suit, put- 
ting an old one 
which he had laid by 
when he had left the 





on 


farm. 

“Why, boy,” ex- 
claimed his father, 
‘what has happened to 
you?” 

“I’ve come home, 
that’s all,’’ said Web- 
ster. 


But what have vou 
come home for?” 

“To help about the 
spring work, of course. 
Mr. Maynard has got 
through with me; and 
I think, after all, I'd 
better be a farmer.” 

‘What!’ Mr. Del- 
mont exclaimed, with 
a look of 
tion, dropping his reins 
on the plongh, which 
stood in the furrow; 
‘*voware discharged?” 

“That's about it, 
father. Let the horses 
breathe a minute and 
I’ll tell you.”” And Webster briefly related the | 
story of his dismissal, keeping calm till he reached 
the close, when his voice faltered, and he burst 
into tears. The recollection of the wrong he had 
suffered was too much, even for his stout heart. 

Mr. Delmont, standing in the furrow, between 
the plough-handles, grasping one of them with a 
restless and agitated hand, listened with amaze- 
ment. ‘But, my son,”’ he said, ‘this can’t be! 
I will see Mr. Maynard and explain.” 

*T don’t see how you can,’’ said Webster, re- 
gaining his self-control, ‘‘without exposing Ches- 
ter. That was my trouble.” 

“Let Chester go to the dogs!”’ cried the farmer. 

“I don’t wonder you feel so,’’ Webster replied. 
“T’ve tried hard enough to keep him straight, and 
I’m sure I should have given him up long ago, if 
he hadn’t been my cousin—though I don’t care 
so much about that. I mean if he hadn’t been 
Aunt Jane’s boy. I thought of her! I thought 
of her this morning when Mr. Maynard asked 
the name of the friend I went into the saloon for. 
Do you think I ought to have told him?” 

“I don’t know! y!’? repeated Mr. 


consterna- 


I don’t know! 
Delmont, in great perplexity of mind. 


“Well, well! and what are you going at now?’ |a farm. If he’s willing to, why shouldn’t I let | would go off somewhere. I can’t meet him, or 


“I'm going to plough, if you'll let me. Id like 
to finish this land; hall fee] better; I need 
something to work off the excitement. How 
lucky this has happened just as spring work is 
begun!” 
Webster insisted on taking his father’s place. 





him?” 


trump! 


Then he said aloud, “But, Web, you are a/| 


I wouldn’t let vou—you know I 
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and Mr. Delmont reluctantly left him to finish 
the ‘“‘land,’’ or piece already marked out for 
ploughing. 

Webster guided the team and the plough, and 
followed in the furrow, absorbed al] the while in 
deep thought, but in no wise unhappy. 

“I think I did right!’ was his conclusion, 
|speken aloud, in a brave voice, as he lifted the 
plough about at the end of a furrow. “And I'll 
just keep on doing right, let things go as they 
may.” 

Any lad who can truly and manfully say that 
is not far from the safe path. 

He sat that evening on a stool in the yard, 
milking a cow, when somebody came in through 
the gate, and asked, ‘‘Where’s Web?” 

‘‘Web’s here,’ the boy replied, looking up. 
“Good-evening, Ches.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you in that old coat and 
hat!’ Chester said, trying to appear carelessly 
cheerful. ‘‘Is that the old brindle-back that used 
to kick so?’ 

“She never kicks now, unless strangers come 
too near; so keep your distance;”” and Web went 
on with his milking. 





“I thought he ought to know,” the boy went 
on. “But I couldn’t bear totell him. I couldn’t 
bear to bring such trouble on her. And I thought 
that if Ches would only take warning from the 
danger, and do right after this,—live to be a 
comfort to her,—I wonldn’t be the one to dis- 
grace him.”’ 

‘I don’t know but you did right,’ said the 
farmer, a great joy and pride in his son rising up 
through al! his indignation and grief. ‘‘I’!] think 
about it. It’s a strange case, But it seems to 
me Mr. Maynard acted rashly,—like a fool, I was 
going to say!” 

‘‘He is sometimes very set,’’ Webster replied. 
‘‘He didn’t treat me just right. But then, since 
I couldn’t name Chester to him, of course he 
thought I was lying. Sodon’t blame him. And 
don't let Aunt Jane know why I left the store,— 
unless Ches chooses to tell her.” 

‘He won't tell her, or anybody,—the rascal!” 
exclaimed the farmer. ‘‘How could he see you 


turned off in his stead, and not set the thing right fied as I can be with what comes.”’ 


on the spot?” 


“I don’t suppose he really thonght I would | been all day sorely worried in his conscience. 
“And when I| But he now tried to comfort himself with the re- 


have to go,” the boy answered. 


finally came away, he was nowhere in sight. Let 


him do me justice if he will; I don’t want you to, 


‘But I want to talk with you,”’ said Ches, in a 
low voice. ‘You haven't left the store for good, 
| have you?”’ 
| “So itseems. Don’t you know I have?” 
| ‘TE ean’t believe it! I’m sure Mr. Maynard will 
have you back,” said Chester. ‘If I wasn’t, I'd 
certainly explain everything to him.” ~___ 

‘“Well,’’ said Web, “I’m just as sure that he 
won’t have me back as Iam that you won’t ex- 
| plain anything. I don’t ask you to, mind. If 
| you can let things go so, I can stand it.” 

‘‘And you’ve come home here to work on the 
farm!’ said Chester, ruefully. 

‘*Yes,—for awhile, any way. Then I suppose 
I shall put out again, and find something else to 
do,” said Web. “Its all right, anyhow.” 

‘You beat all the fellows!’’ Ches exclaimed, 
with admiration. ‘I don’t see how you can be 
so contented!”’ 

“I’m not contented—in one sense. In another 
Iam; I am going to do my best, and be as satis- 





In justice to Chester, I must state that he had 


flection, ‘‘He takes it easy. It would goa hun- 


*“T told father, and I suppose he has explained | 
it to mother. But he just told the others that I 
left the store fora good reason, and he didn’t 
wish anything said about it. You needn't be 
afraid, Ches,”” Web continued, looking up at his 
cousin in the twilight. “If the thing gets out, it 
won’t be from me.”’ 

Ches was truly grateful for this assurance. 
Yet he could not help taking a selfish view of it. 
“I wish I had known that when yon left the store 
this morning,’’ he said. ‘For I've been in an 
agony of suspense all day. By George, Web! 1) 
shall always remember what I owe to you; and 
if there’s anything in the world Ican do in re- 
turn, only name it,” 

“There’s nothing you can do for me,’’ replied 
Web, ‘‘but do for yourself—and your mother— 
that’s all I ask. I’m willing to give you this 
chance. But don’t throw it away.” 

“I won’t!’’ Ches declared sincerely. ‘‘I’m going 
to be as steady as an old canal horse, now; and 
I’m going to have you back in the store there be- 
fore many days, see if I don’t!’’ 

It did the boy good to promise that. 
to lessen his self-contempt. 

Web smiled. ‘See that you stay there your- 
self,—that’s my advice to you!” he said, and 
continued his milking. 

Ches went home sadly dejected, and dissatisfied 
with himself. How mean he must appear in 
Web's eyes, he thought. From that moment, 
strange as it may seem, he began to hate his 
cousin. ‘‘Web has left the store,’’ he said care- 
lessly to his mother at the supper-table. 

“Why, what was that for?” she wonderingly 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, buttering his 
biscuit. ‘Too much of a confinement, I suppose. 
Thought he’d go back to the farm. Besides, 
Maynard don’t really need but one of us.”’ 

The circumstance created some talk in town 
for a few days, and then seemed to be forgotten. 

Web kept at work on the farm, all the stronger 
and braver for what had occurred. But very dif- 
ferent was the effect on Chester. After the peril 
of losing his place had fairly gone by, and he felt 
himself once more secure in it, he forgot both 
his gratitude and his vows of good behavior. 

“Tt will be all the better for me, now Web is 
out of the way,”’ he said to himself. ‘If Mr. 
Maynard only thinks I am all right, that’s all I 


It seemed 








dred times harder with me if I had to go back to 


| pick you up!”’ cried Chester. 
| your place?’ 


even think of him, without such a horrid feeling!”’ 


This feeling grew until it would have been at 


I never expected you would stand by | any time’a great relief to him to learn that his 
me in this way. I never'!! forget it, the longest | cousin was dead. 

And gathering up the fallen reins, | day I live! 
wouldn’t—if it wasn’t for my mother. 
‘*Well, well, if you will; there’s work enongh;’ | told your folks?” 


Thas, while a noble action, performed in a sim- 


} s.3 
Have you | ple and pure spirit, ennobles the character, con- 
‘scious meanness and successful fraud bring with 


them deeper degrada- 
tion and guilt. 

“People talk about 
honesty being the best 
policy!’ Chester rea- 
soned, after his salary 
had been raised, and 
he had, besides, 
ceived from his em- 
ployer a handsome 
present at the end of 
the year. “It may be 
for some folks,—fools 
like Web, for instance! 

3ut where would I be 
now if I hadn’t had 
wit enough for a trick 
or two?”’ 

He was smart, well- 
dressed, polite to his 
employer, and to fay- 
orite customers, espe- 
cially in his employer’s 
presence; and few sus- 
pected what crafty 
thoughts were hidden 
by that smiling face. 

He was pretty care- 
ful not to be seen en- 
tering Nodd’s saloon 
again; for, in his phi- 
losophy, the bad thing 
about dissipation was 
getting found out in it. 
But there was a loft 
over the hotel stables, 
where he®and kindred spirits used to meet in 
secret, 

Meanwhile, Webster had left the farm again, as 
he had expected to do, and got a place in a large 
leather store in the city, about a dozen miles 
from home. : 

He had been there six months—it was spring 
again—when, early one morning, as he was going 
to the store, he was greatly surprised to meet his 
Cousin Chester on the street. ‘‘What, Ches! is 
it you at this time of day?” he cried, crossing 
over to greet him. 

Chester had at first tried to avoid him; but, 
finding he could not do that, he put on an air of 
frankness and gayety, and returned his saluta- 
tion. ‘Yes,’ hesaid, ‘I’ve got to run up to Syra- 
cuse on business. Wish I had time to talk, but I 
must hurry to get the train.” 

‘Tam early; Ihave a few minutes to spare,” 
said Webster, looking at his watch. ‘I'll walk 
to the depot with you.” 

“Of course; come along; I’m awfully glad to 
‘*‘How do you like 


re- 


“Oh, very well. The work is harder than it 
was at Maynard’s; bet I don’t mind hard work, 
youknow. How are you getting along?’’ Webster 
inquired. 

“Oh, capitally!”’ replied Ches, with the same 
falseair of gayety. ‘‘Neverbetter. Have every- 
thing my own way. Fine man, Maynard, ha, 
ha! Long-headed, sharp! You know that, Web!” 

“J don’t think you have occasion to speak 
quite so sarcastically of him,’’ Web answered 
gravely. “If he has made mistakes, they have 
been to your advantage.” 

Chester turned and gave his cousin a bitter, 
an almost savage, look. His expression had 
changed; his face was haggard, his eyes blood- 
shot and restless. 

“No, sir!’’ he said. “It would have been better 
for me if he had been shrewd, if he had treated 
us both as we deserved! Then I shouldn't be in 
the scrape I am in now.” 

‘‘What scrape?” Web asked, anxiously 

“Oh, never mind! You stood by me once, and 
you won’t betray me now; so I don’t mind telling 
you that what I said about going to Syracuse on 
business was alla lie. I’m going a iong way be- 
yond Syracuse!”’ 

“Chester!” 





care for; I shall get along! I only wish Web 


“Surprised, are you? Well, you needn't be,” 
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said Ches, with a coldly-curling lip. ‘The course 
I've been pursuing could lead to only one thing. 
You thought you were helping me when you cov- 
ered up my faults, and gave me your place,— 
and by George! it was noble in you, Web, but 
the very worst thing for a fool like me!” 

“‘And—your mother?’ Webster asked. 

“It will kill her, I suppose,’’ said Chester, in a 
low, quick tone of voice. “It’s too bad! But, 
confound it! she shouldn’t have spoilt me so!” 

“Don’t go! stay for her sake!” his cousin 
pleaded. “It is cowardly to runaway. Stayand 
face the consequences. Be a man! I will help 
you!*™ 

“Stay! You wouldn’t say that if you knew 
half!’ said Chester. ‘The truth is, I came over 
to get the first train, but Iwas just too late, and 
[stepped out to get a bite. Now, good-by. 
There’s the whistle!” 

“And there is somebody who wants you!’’ said 
Webster. 

Chester stopped short and turned pale, as a 
well-known face advanced to meet him on the 
very platform of the railway station. 

“Sorry to interrupt your journey, Chester! 
But you are wanted where you came from, and I 
have come to carry you back.” 

“Have you a warrant to take me?” Chester 
asked, recovering himself, and speaking coolly. 

“I have a warrant; would you like to look 
at it?” 

“No; never mind. I'll gowith you. It will be 
just as well. But I wish you had been a few 
minutes later! Good-by, Web! It’s all up with 
me now, you see!” 

“Oh, I hope not!’’ replied Web, far more agi- 
tated than his cousin appeared to be, as they took 
leave of each other, and Chester departed with 
the constable. 

At noon that day, he received a telegraphic 
despatch from Mr. Maynard: 

“Can you come out and see me this evening ? 
Please answer.”’ 

Having consulted his employers, he replied,— 

“T will come.”’ 

And at eight o’clock, he walked into Mr. May- 
nard’s office. He had in the meantime been 
home, and learned something of what had hap- 
pened to Chester. 

His cousin had been taken before a magistrate 
ona charge of robbing hisemployer. He had con- 
fessed his guilt, and being unable to obtain bail, 
had been taken back to the city before Web- 
ster left it, and locked up in jail. 

The merchant received his former clerk with 
visible emotion. ‘‘You are very good to come,” 
he said, pressing his hand warmly, while tears 
giistened in his eyes. ‘The last time you were 
in this room I treated you with great injastice, 
and I wish to ask your pardon.” 

“Don’t speak of it, sir!’ Webster exclaimed, 
quite overcome. ‘You did what you thought 
was right and best.”’ 

“Chester has told me all,’”’ the old man re- 
sumed. ‘I acted hastily. Iwas much to blame. 
But it was a noble sacrifice you made!”’ 

“All I regret about the matter is that he did 
not make the most of that last chance,” said 
Webster. 

“Well, he did not, and it can’t be helped now,”’ 
replied the merchant. ‘But the wrong J did may 
possibly be righted. Will you come back and 
take your place again? or rather, not the place 
you had, but a man’s place, with a man’s salary?” 

"You do me great honor, and I thank you sin- 
cerely,’’ said Webster. ‘But I can’t accept your 
generous offer.” 

‘Why not?’ esked the old man, surprised. 

“Simply because I have engaged my services 
to Day & Warner for three years. Of course, 
whatever you might offer me, I couldn’t break a 
solemn agreement.” 

“Certainly not; and Iam glad to see you take 
that honorable ground,” said Mr. Maynard. 
“But will you come if Day & Warner give their 
free consent?” z 

“That would be another thing; but I could not 
ask them.”’ 

So Webster stayed where he was, as he was 
on the whole glad enough to do; for he felt that, 
if he should go back to Maynard's, he would al- 
ways be reminded of his cousin’s miserable fate. 

On his mother’s account, the charge against 
Chester was dropped; and after lying in jail a 
short time he was let out. But his disgrace was 
complete; and after his mother’s death, which 
happened soon after, he disappeared from his na- 
tive village, where he has never been heard from 
since. 

Webster is still with Day & Warner; but the 
sign over the door now reads,— 

“Day, Warner & DeLMonT.”’ 

The partners are growing old, and he is fast 
becoming the leading member of the firm. He is 
not quite so rich as he might possibly have been 
if he had gone back to Maynard’s; but he has 
been able to give his family steady help for years, 
educating his brothers and sisters, and putting 
his parents at ease in their old age, 

To have the power to do that, he considers 
wealth and blessing enough. 


——_———<@>—————— 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Surprise was expressed, in the presence of Dr. 
Franklin, at the fact that riches so seldom bring 
happiness. 

The doctor took an apple from a fruit-basket 








and presented it to a little child, who could jusv) 
totter about the room, The child could scarcely 
grasp it in his hand. 

He then gave it another, which occupied the 
other hand. ‘Then choosing a third, remarkable 
for its size and beauty, he presented that also. 

The child, after many ineffectual attempts to 
hold the three, dropped the last on the carpet, 
and burst into tears. 

‘See there,”’ said the philosopher, ‘‘there is a 
little man with more riches than he can enjoy!” 


————_ +e —— 


EXPERIENCE. 
Life is full of holy uses, 
If but rightly understood, 
And its evils and abuses 
May be stepping-stones to good. 


————_—_~+or-- -—--——_ 
z For the Companion. 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 

“‘T never did have such a good time in my life. 
All the Driscols are here, and you ought to see 
the fat one go in bathing! She swims just as 
well, and really more gracefully, than the others. 
Iam going to learn to swim to-day. Uncle Ned 
says there is no reason why girls should not be 
as good swimmers as boys, and’’— 

“Frank! Frank! are you ready?’’ called an 
impatient voice. 

‘Yes, in a minute,” was the hurried answer, 
but Frances Beach still wrote on with her pen. 

‘They are calling me, soI must go. You see, 
I catch my pen up every spare moment—and I’m 
writing this in a bathing suit of blue flannel with 
that awful hat tied under my chin. O Dora! if 
only you and Phil were here, the day would be 
just perfect.” 

“If she isn’t writing!”’ 

“I do believe she writes in her sleep.” 

“Instead of a spoon, it’s evident she was born 
with a pen in her mouth.” 

‘How ridiculous! You know I can’t get a mo- 
ment to myself,’’ said Frank, pushing the writ- 
ing materials aside, and turning towards the four 
nondescripts in the doorway. Then she burst 
into a laugh. 

‘Jule, I never should have known you. What 
aguy! Molly, you look like Phil in the dumps. 
Mamma, I protest, looks younger than either of 
us, and prettier, too. Where did you get that 
nice suit, petite mamma? You outshine us all.” 

Mrs. Beach did outshine them all, if there was 
any shine to boast of. She was a little peach- 
blossom of a woman, only sixteen years older 
than hereldest born, and the short dress and bag- 
gy trousers gave her an exceedingly youthful ap- 
pearance, while her hat was round, small and be- 
coming. , 

Laughing a good deal at themselves and at 
each other, the party,—mother and four daugh- 
ters,—each one covered with a long cloak, went 
down stairs and through a passage screened by 
lattice-work, out on the beach, and presently they 
were floundering about in the water in company 
with a hundred mermen and maidens. ; 

Frank had a nod from one and another, and 
declared herself perfectly happy. The sparkling 
foam; the vivid blue stretch of waters, shining 
for miles and miles, until sea and sky melted 
into onein the far distance; the comical objects 
that were busily bobbing here and there, trying 
to accustom themselves to this new, strange ex- 
perience; the low boom of the waves as they 
came in and broke over the bathers with show- 
ers of pearls and diamonds; the crowds on the 
beach; the white shore; all formed an exhilarat- 
ing and delightful scene. 

Frank had her swimming lesson. Then she 
looked about for the rest of the family. The 
conversation of two strangers who were passing 
on the beach near her attracted her attention. 

“They say the Beaches are here,” said one of 
them; “‘it will be bad news forthem. I knew 
Phil.” 

“How did you hear of it?”’ asked the other. 

“It was in the morning paper. Jack sent it, 
marked,”’ was the answer. 

And what did it mean? Frank stood there—no, 
not exactly stood, for she had to keep moving, but 
she felt for the moment stunned and sick at heart. 
It was evident the men did not know her, and 
she did not remember having seen them before. 

What had happened athome? There was sure- 
ly trouble of some kind,: for Phil’s name was 
mentioned. Oh, what could it be? In the midst 
of a laughing group again, she answered their 
kind greetings with forced smiles. Motherbird, 
as the girls called her, was merriest of them all. 

Frank looked at her with a sinking heart, and 
asked herself again and again, what of Phil? 
Phil, the handsome only son and brother? Phil, 
their idol, their pride! It would kill mother if 
anything happened to him; and Frank tried to 
think that she had heard nothing, after all—that 
the experience of the past few moments had been 
a dream. 

“There’s Uncle Ned on the beach,” said Frank. 
“‘Haven’t we been in the water long enough?” 

“I never knew you to want to leave salt water, 
Miss Dodo, before your hour was up,”’ said Molly 
playfully. 

“But there’s Uncle Ned, and I thought he 
beckoned.”’ 

“He don’t want us. By the way, why isn’t he 
inthe surf? It's the first time since we’ve been 
here that he’s not been with ns. You don’t sup- 





pose he’s got a telegram?” she added, laughing, 





“Perhaps we had better go, girls,” said the 
mother, who been watching Frank’s changed face, 
anxiously. 

“Just as the fun is beginning,’’ muttered Mol- 
ly. 
“T'll go by myself,”’ said Frank, turning toward 
the shore. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Julia. ‘Frank 
looks as if she was going to a funeral.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Frank, trying to laugh, but 
making a curiously wry face instead. ‘The fact 
is, I don’t want to stay any longer,”’ and she felt 
the tears coming. 

“All right, we'll go then,”’ said one and anoth- 
er, and they went up silently out of the water. 

Frank looked ina questioning way in Uncle 
Ned’s face as he threw hercloak over her. There 
was trouble there. She felt his hand tremble. 

“Oh, what is it?’’ she found breath and voice 
tosay. 

“Hush! There is trouble. Get out of your 
bathing suit as quickly as you can, and come 
down to the pavilion. I »appose it must be known 
sooner or later. There, don’t cry; you are al- 
ways so brave; but—confound it,” and as he 
turned away there were tears in his eyes. 

How she got to her room Frank hardly knew. 
Fortunately, she had a little room to herself, or 
she must have betrayed her terror and anguish. 
What had Uncle Ned got to tell her? Was Phil 
dead? That was all she could think, and she 
felt so stunned and heart-sick. 

Presently she crept down stairs. Outin the pa- 
vilion she met her uncle. There were very few 
persons there,—two or three little girls waltzing 
over the polished floor. The grand music-stand 
was empty, but the old base viol stood grimly up 
in its green flannel case. Outside thesea glinted, 
and the white sand was blindingly bright. Frank 
sat down, cold and white, and looked pitifully up 
in her uncle's face. 

“Well, yes, you might as well know the worst 
at first. Here it is in the Daily Bulletin. lLas- 
sure youl read it three times before I took in 
the sense of it.” 

As plain as print could make it was the follow- 
ing: 

“A CasE OF Forcrery.—Philip R. Beach, a 
name well and favorably known in our commu- 
nity, has been forging bills to the amount of sev- 
enty thousand dollars. The bank in which he 
has been a clerk is a heavy loser. Young Beach 
is only twenty-three, and since yesterday at noon 
has been missing. We understand his family 
are at Waverly watering-place. It will be sad 
news for them.” 

The paper fell from Frank’s nerveless fingers. 
“Oh, this is worse, far worse, than death. Moth- 
erbird! motherbird!” she cried bitterly, in a low 
woice. ‘‘Uncle Ned, this will kill her. What 
shallI do? I’m blind! I can’t see.” 

‘Don’t faint here, Frank. Be brave. You 
were the only one I dared to speak to; there, are 
you better?” 

“Yes, yes; but who will tell—her? And the 
girls! And what will Phil do, and where will he 
go? O Uncle Ned, he’ll kill himself. I’m sure 
he will. It’s all dark and terrible; worse, far 
worse, than death,” and her voice sank toa trem- 
ulous whisper. “I suppose everybody’ll know it 
hereabouts. Everybody knows it now. Oh, how 
can we bear it? Uncle Ned, let us go home— 
now—that we may get out of the sight of people.”’ 

Uncle Ned sighed. 

“The thing I am thinking about is to break the 
sad news tothe rest. And still it seems so im- 
probable, so utterly unlike Phil. What desper- 
ation was upon him that led him to do it! He 
has only been in the bank three years. Where 
can the money have gone? How has he spent 
it? He could not have spent so much. He must 
have been made the tool of some designing vil- 
lain.” 

“Crying, Frank! what is the matter?” 

It was Molly who stood beside them, her bright 
face blanched. ‘‘What is it, Uncle Ned? any bad 
news? Phil’’—— 

“How shall we tell mother, Molly? There’s 
dreadful news,’’ sobbed Frank. 

“Ts—Phil—dead?”’ 

**"No; worse—worse! O Molly, come up to my 
room. I can’t bear it; come up, and I'll tell you 
all.” 

An hour after that the girls were grouped to- 
gether around their mother, who lay like one 
lifeless on the couch in her parlor, the silence 
broken only by sobs; the white faces, the brood- 
ing desolation,—who shall describe that scene? 

The mother seemed, indeed, death-struck. No 
one knew but God what that son was, and had 
been, to her; her right hand, her sole dependence 
since the death of his father. She had honored 
him in his strong young manhood; she had 
leaned upon him 80 securely, so proudly, seeming 
to ask of every one, “Do you see my son? Not 
many mothers have such a son as mine.” 

But let Frank’s letter, as she completed it the 
next day, describe the sequel. 

‘“We were at our wits’ end, for poor little moth- 
erbird went from one fainting-fit into another, 
and it seemed likely that we should lose her, also. 
Molly had sent for the doctor, Uncle Ned had 
gone out hoping to get more news, and we sat, 
and walked, and moaned, and wept, as if a corpse 
were in the room. And, verily, it seemed so, for 
mother’s poor pale face and closed eyes looked 
for all the world like death. 

“Suddenly there wasn noise ontside. I can’t 
Gescribe it, but it set us all on our feet with faces 





turned toward the door, which opened, and there! 
there was Phil! Handsome and radiant and care- 
free and bright as ever, while Uncle Ned was 
trying to explain. 

‘Well, you may imagine what ensued if you 
can. We threw ourselves hysterically upon the 
poor fellow, and when he got free, there he was 
with poor pale little motherbird in his strong 
arms, kissing her and laughing, 

““*Why, mother dear, it’s all a mistake. I 
didn’t see it myself till this morning, in to-day’s 
paper, and I’ve been just wild with fear half the 
journey. We clerks in the bank knew of the 
forgery yesterday. It was done by an old man,— 
at least, a man a good many years older than I 
am,—and his name is Keach, and he happens to 
have the same initials as my own, and he was in 
ourbank. He has been dishonest for years, only 
they’ve just found him out, and I’m to have his 
place, probably. So you see it’s all right; the 
paper made the blundering mistake.’ 

“Think of our joy! we were absolutely wild 
for a time. Such antics as we cut, you never 
saw anything like it. And so asI began my let- 
ter, lend it, by declaring that I never was so 
happy in all my life.” M. A. D. 


+ 
>> 





COMMONPLACE. 


A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The sumeaons sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings, 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful whole. 


—Christian Union. 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIAN TRICK. 


“The Indians along White River,” said old 
Mrs. McCormack, in her story of early adventure 
in Indiana, ‘“‘were very fond of shooting the wild 
turkeys, which were abundant in the river bot- 
toms. Our men used to try shooting them some- 
times, but they were not very successful, and it 
became quite an ambition among them to shoot 
wild turkeys. 

“Some of old Johnny Quake’s Indians (old 
Johnny was the chief) proposed to make a-big 
turkey hunt, some time, and show the white men 
how to shoot the birds. Of conrsethe white men 
were willing, and so it was an understood ar- 
rangement. One afternoon my husband and his 
brother, John McCormack, were out at the log 
crib they had built, shucking corn for winter use, 
when two big Indians came up, accosted them in 
a friendly way, and squatted down outside the 
crib. 

“One of them was known by the name of Sha- 
kum, and though a very skilful hunter, did not 
bear a very good reputation. The other was 
called Shoshonee, and was a peaceable fellow, as 
far as we knew. 

“Indians hungry. White men got paddysand 
whisk for Indian?’ demanded Shakum. 

“By ‘paddys’ and ‘whisk’ they meant roasted 
potatoes and whiskey, which were a special treat 
among the Indians. 

***No whiskey. But we’ll give you potatoes 
and some hot coffee,’ said my husband. They 
knew that to refuse the Indian demand for food, 
was usually to arouse immediate hostility. 

‘He brought the Indians to the house, and told 
my sister-in-law and myself to prepare food for 
our savage callers. This we did as speedily as 
we could. They were greatly pleased with the 
coffee, which I poured into large gourds for them. 
I made the coffee-boiler twice full, and they 
swallowed every drop. 

‘‘When they had eaten, we hoped they would go. 
But instead of that, they stretched themselves be- 
fore the fire, and Shakum, who was generally the 
spokesman, said, ‘Indian stay here. Fire good; 
all warm. When come mornin’, Indian go hunt 
turkeys, take white man ’long. Say go? 

““ ‘Why, I didn’t know the turkey hunt was to 
be to-morrow,’ says John McCormack. 

***No, not big hunt,’ explained the indian. 
‘But Shoshonee and Shakum know wnere two, 
five, ten turkeys. We go git ’em. Then when 
big hunt come, white man know how. White 
man say go?” 

** ‘No, John, don’t go,’ said sister, ina low tone, 
while I, too, shook my head doubtfully at my 
husband. 

“But the bait was too enticing. They were too 
eager to learn the Indian manner of catching so 
many turkeys, and too anxious to get ahead of 
the other settlers,—we had five or six families in 
the settlement,—so they promised to go. 

‘“‘We therefore set to work at once to prepare 
something for them to take to eat, knowing they 
might not return until the second day. The men 
themselves got their rifles and ammunition all 
ready, and then went to bed. Onur beds were 
made of two stakes driven into the puncheon 
floor, which supported a frame, fastened to the 
logs of the wall. This was laced across with rope, 
and formed our bedsteads. But we slept as 
soundly upon them as people do now upon their 
elegant rosewood bedsteads. 

‘In the morning, we had an early breakfast, 
and our turkey-hunters set off in high glee. Mary 
and I, not feeling at all nneasy about them, hav- 
ing a whole day to onrselves, decided to take cur 
clothes to the river arid wash. 
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‘We were busy at work when we were visited, 
near noon, by old Johnny Quake’s squaw. She 
was the chief's wife, and sometimes came to see 
us. She could only talk a little English, and that 
she had learned since we came. We told her 
where and with whom the men had gone. She 
shook her head gravely. 

“* ‘No good, no good!’ she said. ‘Shakum bad. 
Shoshonee bery bad. No mind Johnny, no mind 
white men. Bery bad, bery bad!’ 

‘Oh, do you think they are in danger?’ cried 
Mary, in great alarm. 

“The squaw did not understand what ‘danger’ 
meant, but she made us understand that we had 
trouble to fear. Presently she ran away, and 
while we were debating what she meant, she 
came back, bringing the oldest man in the settle- 
ment, who was able to use the Indian dialect 
readily,—old Joe Buchanan. 

‘To him she said, and he interpreted it to us, 
that the bad Indians knew it was too early for 
the turkey flocks to gather yet, and if we ever 
wanted to see our men again, some one must go 
after them. Johnny Quake was off shooting, she 
said, or he would go and bring them back. 

‘‘Now it happened that old Joe and his son, a 
lad of fifteen, were the only men left in the little 
hamlet. Our two men were gone, and the other 
three men who lived near had gone to Conners- 
ville, sixty miles down the river, for supplies. 

“Old Joe and young Jim volunteered at once 
to go, and set out in the direction which I told 
them the turkey hunters had taken. Of what 
befell them, I learned after their return. 

“They easily followed the trail for some miles, 
but they did not see a trace of the turkeys which 
the rascals had said were so abundant. 

“At last they lost the trail, and when they 
found it again, the broken bushes and_ trampled 
grass showed that a struggle of some kind had 
taken place. A bit of a broken powder-horn was 
picked up, which old Joe recognized as belonging 
to my husband. 

* ‘T tell you, Jim, them red divils is up to mis- 
chief!’ he said to his son. “The boys is in a bad 
fix somewhere, an’ we've got to find ’em, or it'll 
be a pesky bad fix!’ 

‘Wal, pap, I reckon I kin foller where you kin 
lead!’ says Jim, who was a plucky lad. 

“Keep yer eyes peeled, then, and don’t let’s 
git into a fix ourselves,’ said old Joe. 

“They spent two or three hours in anxious 
search, but found no trace of either Indians or 
white men. ‘I’m afeared some powerful calami- 
ty has come to them boys,’ said old Joe, sadly. 

‘* ‘Hark, pap! I heard a cry!’ said Jim. 

“They listened keenly. Faint calls and shouts 
could be distinctly heard, a few rods away. The 
two searchers rushed in the direction of the 
sound, and soon found themselves standing on 
the edge of a large, well-known quaking “bog, 
covered with reeds and tall grass, across which 
was a clump of trees, from near which the voices 
came. 

‘‘And there, to their astonishment, they saw 
John and my husband, up to their arm-pits in 
the horrible bog. Carefully stepping his way 
upon the tussocks of grass, old Joe got near them 
and called out, ‘Sakes, boys, how come ye here?’ 

‘**Them red scamps got us here. Help us out 
as quick as you can,’ said my husband. 

***Well, boys, it’s lucky me an’ Jim come after 
you, for we’ve been here before. If you kin hold 
out a little longer, mtaybe we kin help you. I 
dunno, but we’ll try.’ 

***We can hold out a while, but be as quick as 
you can!”’ says John. 

“Old Joe, with young Jim’s help, cut some 
tall sapling poles, and some long, knotty wild 
grape-vines, to answer as ropes. These he threw 
to the men, knowing that to try to get very near 
them himself would be to involve himself in the 
same calamity. The men were able, with great 
effort, to fasten the vines to theirarms. Then, 
by dint of pulling, pushing, prying with the 
poles, and being careful not to lose the position 
he had gajned himself on the roots of the trees, 
the old man and his son managed to get first my 
husband and then John out of their perilous po- 
sition. 

‘Then they carefully led them out to firmer 
ground, and there they were all obliged to lay 
down, utterly exhausted, weak and helpless as 
children. 

‘When they were rested, the fragments that 
remained of the men’s muddy clothes were re- 
moved, and they told how the Indians had led 
them to this clump of trees and told them to stay 
there while they crept ahead and scared up the 
turkeys, and then they would come back for 
them. 

“After waiting until they were convinced the 
rascals did not mean to come back, the men tried 
to get away, and then my husband fell first, and 
in trying to go to his aid, John went in next. 

“Whether the Indians did it fora cruel joke, or 
in angry intent to let them perish, they did not 
know. They said the trampled grass was caused 
by their breaking through the thicket, and James 

had lost the tip of his powder-horn there; but 
they had suspected no mischief until thay were 


left inthe bog. Old Johnny Quake was dread- | 4° better; I believe you are funky, Christian.” 
fully angry when he found it out, and made ter- 


rible threats against the two Indians when they 
returned. 
“They never did return, however. At least, 


Shoshonee never did, Shakum was found in the 


woods, shot dead, a few weeks later. Whether 
by the old chief’s orders or not, we never knew. 
“But the next time our men went out turkey- 
shooting, it was with a larger party than two, 
and after the turkey season really began.” 
MattTi£ DYER BRITTs. 

———_+oo—__—_—_—_ 

For the Companion. 

STORM WINDS. 


hy > loud, triumphant tones, the fierce winds roar 
Across wide reaches of the storm-vexed main; 
The dark rock-caverns echo their refrain 
Along vast leagues of tempest-beaten shore: 
Amid gnarled ies, thelr mighty forees pour 
In countless legions, whose wild surges strain 
The stalwart oaks tt loom above the p % 
Relics of centuries that are no more. 
Far down sun-gleaming heights they toss the snow, 
And over battling waves the sea-birds 
And drive great ships against some beetling cape; 
Then ap A trumpet where vast ice-fields glow, 


Or with mad dissonance affright the air 
Where heavy clouds the sterile deserts dra 
Thos. 8. Collier. 





For the Companion. 


“HUNG BY A THREAD.” 
When I was a boy I lived in the Isle of Man, an 
island chiefly known to strangers as being the home 
of tailless cats. 
Our house stood half a mile from the shore, 
whose bold, steep cliffs were my boyish delight, and 
on which I performed many wonderful feats of 
climbing. But there was a certain rocky promonto- 
ry, called the “‘Devil’s Jump” (and if he ever did leap 
from the top of the 
high, steep rock, it 
must have been 
straight into the boil- 
ing sea beneath), and 
on this rock I was 
strictly forbidden to 
climb. 
In rough weather, 
or even at high tide, 
the great waves 
dashed up the face of 
the precipice, fright- 
ening the sea gulls 
from their nests and 
sending them scream- 
ing inland, in their 
usual melancholy 
fashion. 
T pity the boy who 
does not know the 
pleasure of hunting 
for sea-gulls’ eggs. It 
is a pleasure rendered 
doubly delightful be- 
cause of a certain 
spice of danger which 
necessarily flavors 
any expedition on 
slippery rocks. My fa- 
therwas glad tosee me 
early develop a taste 
for climbing, but for- 
bade strictly any at- 
tempt upon the 
“Devil’s Jump.” 
“Remember,” he 
said, “you must never 
go there unless you 
have a man with you, 
for the gulls’ eggs can 
only be got at by the 
help of ropes.” 
Of course I assent- 
ed, yet hoping to try 
itas soon as I could 
persuade some good 
climber to accompany 
me. 
Time passed and no opportunity turned up. I al- 
most forgot that there was a rock I might not 
explore, till one day during my Easter holidays a 
schoolfellow arrived to spend a week with me. 
Hugh Portal was the hero of our Manx College. 
He was first-rate at cricket, and had won several 
prizes at our athletic sports. Moreover, he was usu- 
ally at the top of his class, so that we envied and 
admired him alternately. 
I was not a little pleased, therefore, to show off 
my climbing powers to Portal, and had the secret 
satisfaction of seeing I was more expert at) rock- 
climbing than he. However, he would not be beaten, 
and frem sheer determination soon became an ac- 
complished climber. 
One day, towards the close of his visit, my fathér 
was obliged to drive on business across the island to 
Douglass, and before starting he told us to keep out 
of mischief and to try and enjoy ourselves in his ab- 
sence. 
“I say, Christian,’ said Portal, “‘we’ll havea regu- 
lar long day on the rocks and get no end of gulls’ 
eggs.”” 
“All right; let’s go and get some grub,” I cried, 
rushing off to the housekeeper’s room, where I 
packed a small basket full of good things; on my 
return Portal was nowhere to be seen, but soon reap- 
peared carrying some iron stakes and a coil of rope. 

“Whatever is that for?’’ I cried. 

“You'll see presently; come along.” 

But what was my surprise when we reached the 
cliffs to see my friend turn his face towards the “‘Dev- 
il’s Jump.” 

“Portal, where are you going?” 

“Why, to explore yonder rock, of course. We've 
done all the others worth doing; besides, the sea is 
like a mill-pond. There can’t be any danger to-day.” 

“Indeed, we mustn’t go. Father said ever so long 
ago I wasn’t to go unless I had a regular climber 
with me.” 

“Well, and so you have. I beat you yesterday. I 
am sure there can’t be any one about here that could 





me. 








I turned crimson, for this accusation was hard to 
bear. A week ago I had fancied that few could beat 


You've no right to say that;” then feeling sudden- 
ly tempted, and yielding to the temptation, knowing 
ali the time I was doing wrong, I added, “but of | dragged on to solid earth, 


course you are first-rate at climbing, though I don’t 
believe you can beat me. Father, I suppose, only 
meant to forbid my coming here when I was younger 
and couldn't climb so well as Ican now. But how 
are we to manage to get down, or up again, either?” 

We were nearing the top of the cliff, and we could 
see hundréds of gulls wheeling round their strong- 
hold. 

“Why, don’t you see I have brought all we want. I 
know all about it because I read it inabook. Here, 
hold this. You see, I have been planning this for 
some time, but I didn’t tell you for fear of a flare-up.” 

I laughed a little, but I felt quite uneasy whilst we 
settled on a good place to make the descent. Portal 
now began his preparations. He drove two iron bars 
into the ground, then fastened on a cross-bar, which 
held a pulley. Next, we adjusted the rope to its 
groove. 

“Now we must find a good flat piece of wood for 
the seat. You run to that cottage, and find some- 
thing that will do,” 

I obeyed, though the cottage was a good way off, 
and not a matter of “just running.” My search was, 


After this I remember nothing but just saying or 
thinking, ‘Thank God!’ 

I was unconscious for hours, and this was followed 
bya slight brain fever. But at last I recovered, and 
well do I remember the day when I first recognized 
my father, and was able to make a full confession of 
my disobedience. 





For the Companion. 
PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
By Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 
Choice of a Profession. 

A farmer, leaving an active out-of-door life, and 
entering upon the labors of a student, with its seden- 
tary pursuits, want of exercise, change of food, and 
the constant rebreathing of the contaminated atmos- 
phere of a room, is liable to suffer ill health. This is 
followed, not infrequently, by consumption. Of 
course, such a person should be doubly careful of 
the rules of health; much more so, in fact, than one 
born and bred to city life. 

So a young man from the country, who becomes a 


however, successful; the piece of wood was securely | clerk in the city, is liable to suffer in the same way. 


fastened to the rope, and now all appeared ready for 
the descent. 

“Which of us is going first?” said Portal. ‘Per- 
haps it had betier be you, as I can best manage the 
letting down. You must take your pole to help you, 
and see, here is my Norwegian knife, as sharp as a 
sword. It may be useful tocuta footing, if wanted.”’ 

“All right! I know all about that,” I said, care- 
lessly, not quite liking all his instructions. 


Hence all such persons at the first symptom of dis- 
ease should promptly take all necessary measures for 
their perfect restoration to health, 

The choice of a trade or profession to be pursued 
for life is a most important matter. All people, in 
fact, consider it as such. The views, however, that 
the physician takes from his professional experience, 
and that which most other persons take, are wholly 
different, and are often irreconcilable. The physi- 


I don’t mind own- | cian asks how a particular profession, or trade,or busi- 


ing it now,—though 
not for the world 
would I have done so 
then,—I felt anything 
but cheerful. My 
nerves, usually 
strong, now felt a lit- 
tle unstrung. Perhaps 
the consciousness of 
my disobedience was 
the cause; anyhow, I 
delayed a little before 
plunging into the 
depth below. 

And now the mo- 
ment was come; the 
cross-bar was pushed 
just over the edge of 
the cliff. I grasped 
the rope, and sat my- 
self down on the piece 
of wood on which my 
life depended. 

“Hallo! wait a min- 
ute!” cried Portal,for 
I was still clinging to 
firm ground. “Lam 
afraid one fellow 
can’t hold this wind- 
lass alone. Luckily, 
there is Jim Caneen; 
he’ll do to hold.” 

Jim was called, and 
was only too delighted 
to help in the adven- 
ture. Certainly,I 
must say I felt safer 
when there were two 
at the rope,as they 
began to lower the 
windlass. Slowly and 
steadily I was let 
down, and found my- 
self hanging between 
sky and sea. I must 
here mention that two 
strings had been tied 
above, and thrown 
over the rock. If I pulled the one, I was to be low- 
ered; the other was the signal for drawing me up. 
Fathom after fathom the rope ran out, till at last I 
regained my strength of nerve, and began to feel 
proud of my adventure, promising myself to make 
Portal try the experiment when I came up again to 
the surface. 

I now used my eyes to look out for the gulls’ nests. 
Soon I gave the signal to stop letting out the rope, 
and planting my pole well among the crannies, I 
found what I wanted. 

Such nests! and how the birds screamed and flut- 
tered at the unexpected visitor, whilst I laughed 
aloud! Suddenly, just above my head, I espied a 
lovely nest. I pulled my string, and I was wound up 
a little, 
Again I secured a footing, but on such a narrow 
ledge that I had great difficulty in clinging to it. 
Only one of my hands was disengaged. With the 
other I clutched the rope. 
At this t,Ir bered my large knife, I 
drew it out, and scraped at the rock, trying to scoop 
out a little hole, but I could not succeed, and getting 
impatient, I raised my hand above my head, meaning 
to bring down the Norwegian knife with increased 
power on the rock, when I struck the long sharp 
blade against the rope by which I was suspended, and 
I saw in a moment that I had cut it,—yes, cut it all 
but a single strand of its thickness. 

My mind happily did not lose its power of thought. 
I pulled lustily at the signal string; but then I no- 
ticed—and the sight turned me sick—that the whole 
rope was beginning to untwist! In a moment or two 
it broke. I frantically clung to the other half of the 
rope. The men above knew that something was 
wrong, and pulled me up as rapidly as their strength 
would allow. 

It was a race for life! 

Oh, those moments{of anxiety! I can never describe 
them, but I shall remember them to my dying day. 

All my life seemed suddenly spread out before me. 
This day’s disobedience especially presented itself in 
its true colors. 

But nearer and nearer came the edge of the cliff. 





fear had weakened me. Just as it seemed as if I 


could hold on no longer, I felt myself seized in no 
gentle manner by four strong arms, and literally ne apne in 1867, 10th Report of the Medicai Officer of 


ness in life is to affect the health of the young man 
or maiden. The public ask, Will it pay well? The 
health is thought of only when disease has struck the 
victim. We piously put the disease, when fully es- 
tablished, upcn the providence of God, while it fully 
belongs to the improvidence of man. 
While writing this sentence I have an example of 
this folly in a young girl, an orphan, both of whose 
parents died of consumption. Instead of taking that 
fact as a warning to herself not to undertake any 
work liable to keep her much confined, but rather 
some household employment, which would compel 
exercise, she determined to enter a training-school 
for nurses. 
She spent seventeen months in constant and unre- 
mitting application to this work, in the wards of a 
hospital. She took little or no rest day or night, and 
can one wonder at her hereditary taint showing it- 
self? So insidious was its approach, that already, be- 
fore consulting any physician, she was almost, if not 
quite, past cure. Fifty years hence, I hope such 
cases will be of less frequent occurrence than they 
are now. 
I might cite many more examples of a like charac- 
ter. They all have the same general ideas running 
through and underlying them, viz., 
Ist, The neglect of the necessary precautions, 
called for in the first choice of employment. 
2d, The intemperate, often absurd, and even 
wicked neglect on the part of employers and em- 
ployed of the commonest rules of health, in their 
stores or workrooms. 

Location of a Homestead. 
I have elsewhere* given the proofs of the follow- 
ing proposition. A wet spot of ground on which a 
family is reared, tends to the production of consump- 
tion. Still further, I think that facts warrant the 
assertion, that in a family growing up in a wet local- 
ity, with a wet cellar underneath the homestead, 
consumption is twice, if not three times, as liable to 
show itself a little after puberty, or a few years 
later, than in a family that resides on dry soil and 
in dry premises. Such being the case, it is incum- 
bent on parents to look well to the location of their 
homes. Especially should this be done if either par- 
ent be not very strong; if either of them is heredita- 
rily inclined to consumption. Especially if either 
parent has any consumptive symptoms, however triv- 
ial, will it be madness to neglect this question of the 
location of the homestead. 
The change of location need not invariably be an 
expensive one. I have changed the location of a 
family not a quarter of a mile from the original spot, 
and with decided relief to symptoms, and a benefit 
to the general health of the household. An adjacent 
hill, well drained and having a drier soil, was pre-~ 
cisely the spot needed, 
In case disease has developed itself, the question 
will arise whether a still more radical change should 
not be made. And here comes in the question of 
more or less disease, and whether a total change of 
climate be not cal!ed for. Let us now consider that 


question. 
Change of Climate. 


Among all the questions which come before a phy-~ 
sician when he is consulted by persons threatened or 
actually attacked by ption, and about which 
the proper decision in any individual case may be of 
the utmost importance, I know of none which is of- 
ten more difficult to answer than this. 

In almost all cases, save those in which there 
are, on tation and per ion, marked phys- 
ical signs, especially if they be in the upper 
parts of both lungs, a change of climate is of- 
ten of the greatest service. It changes the whole 
current of life. At times it drives away most, if not 
all, of the rational signs, and sometimes removes the 
physical signs. But in no one case can the physician 
promise positively perfect cure. Most persons who 
have serious disease should be warned not to leave 
home, except, perhaps, for a few hours or for half a 
day’s journey. Such persons generally when they 
take distant journeys grow worse during their ab- 
sence, and great suffering may result. 

In former days I had many significant messages 
from patients thus sent from the comforts of New 
England into our Southern States. As they gradu- 
ally grew worse, and, in some instances, had oniy 
strangers to minister to them, their sufferings were 
intensified many fold. Some died there. Others 
dragged themselves back with constitutions wholly 
shattered, and only too glad to be again in their 








Weaker and weaker grew my hold on the rope, for | Northern homes. 


Such patients submit unwillingly to the decision of 





me in America. Little & Brown, 1877. See also 
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the physician who advises them not to ‘eave 
home. It cuts them off, as they think, from all 
hope. Their conclusion is, however, by no means 
true; for in some instances, even the gravest 
forms of the complaint have yielded under proper 
and persistent treatment, in the locality where 
the patient lives, and where the disease began. 
But suppose a radical change of place seems to 
be required, what 
place shall be select- 
ed? Within a few 
years it has been 
proved that con- 
sumption is rarer in 
some of the moun- 











tainous districts 
than in those of 
lower altitude 
The importance of 
residence on a dry 
soil has been al- 
ready stated. Elevation, therefore, 
with dryness of soil, shonld be se- 
lected. But the spot. mnst not be 
too exposed to blustering winds. 

Various places in this country have 
contended with each other as being es- 
pecially fitted for consumptives. At the 
present time, Colorado seems to be the 
favorite place of resort, and it is appropriate for 
persons resident in every part of the United 
States. I have known cases, which I have no 
doubt would have terminated fatally here, that 
have been wholly cured there. Elevation and 
dryness and coolness of climate are found there. 

I would advise any one who is young and tend- 
ing to consumption to go to Colorado forthwith, 

and if possible enter into business and become a 
permanent resident. He should, of course, take 
a business which will compel him to be out of 
doors most of the time. 

The reason why permanency is advised, is be- 
cause a few months’ residence, though it may 
greatly relieve all the symptoms, so that the pa- 
tient really feels well, does not, as is proved 
by auscultation, cure the local lung trouble. 
The result would be, should he come again in 
contact with Eastern or shore atmosphere, the 
irritation of his throat and lungs might be re- 
newed. The cough might return, and, on explo- 
ration of the chest, the physician would find not 
less, but perhaps more, disease developed. 

The Northern Atlantic seaboard climate is a 
tonic to many persons, but, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, it too frequently irritates diseased 
lungs. Notwithstanding all these objections to a 
return towards the coast, I have known one or 
more persons who, after remaining two or three 
years, have been able to come back from Minne- 
sota, a climate which is analogous to that of Col- 
orado, and to live here, apparently cured of seri- 
ous disease. 

Florida has always been a favorite place of re- 
sort for Northern patients threatened with con- 
sumption. At one time every patient was sent 
there, and great suffering often resulted. Some, 
by annual winter migrations, regained a degree 
of health, and a still smaller number got wholly 
well. 

The pine regions of North and South Carolina 
and of Georgia are very favorable places for 
Northern people. in the latter months of winter 
and during the spring. Various places in Cali- 
fornia have been songht for, and given relief at 
times. Los Angelos, San Rafael and San José 
are the chief spots selected. 

Those who have means snfficient to travel, and 
who have very slight disease, as proved by aus- 
cultation of the chest, are sometimes very much 
benefited by an entire removal from the con- 
stant excitement of American life. For such per- 
sons the Islands of the West Indies, Madeira, and 
such places as Ventnor, in the south of England, 
and of Pan and Mentone in France, and the En- 
gadine in Switzerland are to be preferred. 

But suppose that a patient cannot leave the 
place where™“he is living, is it impossible to de- 
vise a plan which will save him? I would reply 
that some of my most favorable results have 























My general plan is as follows: If the person is 
living in a house over a damp cellar, or on a soil 
full of moisture; if the house be near a river or 
pond; or down low ona meadow; if, in fact, in 
any way dampness rather than dryness be in the 
surrounding soil and atmosphere, I require, as a 
first step, a removal from the locality. 

This can be done very often by removal to an 
adjacent high- 
er __ situation, 
which would 
usually be bet- 
ter drained 
than the lower 
spots. Some of 
the happiest 
results, as I 
have already 
stated, occur 
from a simple 
change from 
the bottom to 
the top, or near 
the top, of a 
hill, within 
sight and 
sound of the 
actaal home- 
stead. But suppose still further that the 
patient is ina city and cannot remove. 
Then let his chief residence, and espec- 
ially the sleeping room, be in the 
highest part of the house, as far re- 
moved as possible from the ground 
surface, and let him carry out, in 
other respects, all the measures 
treated under 
the various di- 
visions of this 
communication. 
Let them be at- 
tended to per-| 
sistently — not 
haltingly — and 
with a steady 
hope for months 
and perchance 
years. I have 
met in Boston 
some few who 
have been thus 
faithful, and 
who have whol- 
ly recovered, af- 
ter years of 
strict obedience, daily and hourly, to the rules 
laid down for their guidance, and which have 
consisted in a close attention to hygienic law, 
rather than to the swallowing of drugs. 


OUT DOOR LIFE. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED CUSTOM. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the life of the com- 
mon people in New England, and in Scotland, had 
one thing in common—they both loved dearly to 
hear and to talk over sermons. There were, 
then, few books and fewer newspapers. Constant 
occupation and hard work left little time for so- 
ciety. The topics for conversation were few, 
outside of the neighborhood's news, and that was 
soon exhausted. 
But the minister’s last sermon was always an 
attractive theme. The higher his thoughts, and 
the tougher his arguments, the better the men 
and women of those days liked the discourse. 
He who gave them a hard nut to crack was the 
popular preacher. Their mental digestion was 
good enough to dissolve the strongest doctrinal 
meat. 

‘“‘Free-will, fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, 
Trinity, redemption, special grace, eternity—give 
them anything high enough, and the tough mus- 
cle of their inward man will be climbing sturdily 
into it, and if they go away having something to 
think of, they have,had a good day. Oh, these 
royal men of homespun, how great a thing to 
them was religion!”’ 

Thas wrote Dr. Bushnell of the sturdy yeoman- 
ry of New England, who worshiped in the plain 
meeting-houses of sixty years ago. In his “‘Au- 
tographic Reminiscences,’ the editor of Cham- 
bers’s Journal, William Chambers, draws a com- 
panion picture to Dr. Bushnell’s sketch. It sets 
forth the life of the common people of Scotland, 
as it was when he served his apprenticeship. 

His landlady was a poor widow who lived in 
the top story of a high house in Edinburgh. In 
the evening, mason and carpenter lads dropped 
in, and the conversation turned chiefly on ser- 
mons. Each visitor told how texts had been 
handled on the preceding Sunday; and then the 
sermons would be discussed. 

‘Weel, Tammie,” inquired the widow one 
evening of Tammie Tod, a journeyman mason 
lately arrived from the country, “‘what was the 
doctor on last Sabbath afternoon?” 

‘He was on the Song’”—meaning the Song of 
Solomon. 

‘Ah, the Song! that would be grand. He’s a 
wonderful man, the doctor: and what was his 
text?” 

“It was a real fine text,’’ said Tammie, “‘the 
deepest ever I heard. ‘For my head is filled 
with dew, and my locks with the drops of the 
night: fifth chapter, second verse, the second 





been obtained in Boston) and the cities and towns 
not far removed from the Massachusetts coast. 





clause of the verse.”’ 


| lectually. 


“I heard a capital discourse on it thirty years 
syne; but how did the doctor lay it out?” 

“He divided it into five heads, ending with an 
application, which it would be weel for usa’ to 
tak’ to heart.”’ 

Tammie then described with logical precision 
the manner in which his minister had handled 
the intricate subject. Every now and then, he 
would be interrupted by a comment from some 
one of the compagy. 

‘IT may not have been the better,’’ writes Mr. 
Chambers, after the lapse of fifty years, *‘but I 
was by no means the worse, for hearing Tammie 
Todd’s sermon experiences in that little upper 
floor.’ “I have often compared,”’ he continues, 
“what there came under my observation with the 
unidead sotting and want of all mental culture, 
which unhappily mark certain departments of the 
population in different parts of the United King- 
dom.” 

Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, met, once, 
at an English inn, a company of scoffers. They 
were discussing ‘“The Shorter Catechism.’’ One 
of them, seeing that the stranger was from Scot- 
land, where the catechism is universally taught, 
asked, sneeringly,— 

“Can you tell us, sir, what good the catechism 
has ever done your people?”’ 

“Yes, sir, Ican,”’ replied Miller. ‘“It-has done 
much more to educate the Scotch and make them 
a thinking people than all your societies for the 
‘Promotion of Useful Knowledge’ have done to 
educate the English nation.”’ 

A similar judgment is deserved by the old- 
fashioned habit, once popular in Scotland and in 
New England, of discussing sermons. Apart 
from its religions influence, it stimulated the spir- 
it of inquiry and the love of reasoning, which 
have made those two peoples what they are intel- 
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CHANGED. 
“Not yet, the flowers are in my path, 
The sun is in the vg fi 
Not yet, my heart is full of hope, 
I cannot bear to die. 
“Not yet, I never knew till now 
How precious life could be; 
My heart is full of love, O Death! 
I cannot come with thee!” 
But Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by; 
Death came again, and then he said, 
“I’m ready now to die!” 
L. E. Landon. 
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JOURNALISTS IN OFFICE. 
A few weeks ago it was announced that John 
Lemoinne and M. Tiblé, two writers on the Jour- 
nal des Debats,—one of the best-known and most 
influential Paris newspapers,—had been appoint- 
ed to serve France as diplomats abroad. M. Le- 
moinne was chosen to be Minister to Switzerland, 
and M. Tiblé toConstantinople. About the same 
time M. Léon Say, formerly a journalist, and 
now one of the most eminent living French states- 
men, was sent as French ambassador to London. 
It was somewhat remarkable that two men 
should be selected at the same time, from the 
same newspaper sanctum, to fill offices so honor- 
able; but the trust was in each case fully justi- 
fied by their character and ability. 
We hear a great deal said in these days about 
the ‘‘power of the press.’” That power, howev- 
er, is rarely exaggerated in the praises awarded 
to it. It is felt everywhere, through every de- 
partment of public and private life. It carries 
truth—and too often error—into the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth. 
Those who control this mighty engine are, in 
one sense, the rulers of men. They shape 
opinions on every class of subjects; they promote 
legislation; they advance men to positions of influ- 
ence and honor, or prevent them from reaching 
such positions; they penetrate into the most 
secret movements of statesmanships and even into 
the privacies of domestic life. The eyes of the 
press are ever sleepless and ever watchful; nor 


main entirely concealed from their keen scrutiny. 

The journalist, therefore, who makes his mark 
by his writings in the press, is always in the line 
of public advancement. 
the study and the shaping of public opinion in 
public matters—is a good training for him, as a 
candidate for office; while the influence he wields, 
by reason of his pen, and the power of the press 
to which he is attached, give him specially good 
chances to obtain political positions. 

So it is that we find, especially in more recent 
years, that journalism has been the stepping- 
stone of many an ambitious young man from ob- 
scurity to political eminence. 

In France this has been notably the case. The 
greatest statesman that France has produced dur- 
ing the present century, he who served her bet- 
ter than any of her most brilliant military chief- 
tains,— Adolphe Thiers,—won his early reputation 
as a newspaper writer, and passed almost directly 
from the sanctum to the Cabinet. 

Victor Hugo’s first entrance into politics was 
through the narrow staircase of the editor's 
office; and Louis Blanc, now the leader of the 
extreme Republicans, who was a minister thirty 
years ago, became first noted on account of his 
articles in the radical papers of his youth. The 
same may be said of Esquiros, Pelletan, Pau] de 
Cassagnac, and other French political characters 
of the present day. 

The English have been most chary in bestow- 
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have latterly been more free than formerly to rec- 
ognize editorial talent. John Walter, the editor 
of the Times, has twice been elected a member 
of Parliament; Henri Labouchere, editor of 
Truth, has just been chosen to the same trust; and 
Sir Charles Dilke, long the active editor of the 
Atheneum, has become a member of the new 
Liberal ministry, and bids fair some day to be 
Prime Minister. 

In the United States many journalists have 
been honored by public positions. Horace Gree- 
ley, Erastus Brooks, Henry J. Raymond, and many 
other editors, have sat in Congress during the 
past thirty years. John Bigelow, a former writer 
on the New York Times, was for some time our 
Minister to France; and Whitelaw Reid, now ed- 
itor of the Tribune, has been offered, but de- 
clined, the mission to England. 

The journalists who have thus served in high 
political trusts have, in nearly every instance, 
justified their promotion, by well fulfilling the 
duties imposed upon them; and it is likely that, 
as in the future, the press still continues to wax 
in power, editors and writers will continue to 
enjoy political honors won by the labors of their 
brains and pens. 
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BAFFLING OFFICE-SEEKERS. 
Fifty-two years ago, just after Gen. Jackson had 
been elected President, the Washington Telegraph 
said, “He will reward his friends and punish his ene- 
mies.” Four years later, William L. Marcy pro- 
claimed, in the United States Senate, the rule that 
“to the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

The idea expressed in these two utterances has ever 
since been rooted in American politics. It will take 
much hard work to eradicate it. Some day, howev- 
er, the people will see that the business of the Gov- 
ernment hag nothing to do with its political policy. 
Then we shall have a Civil Service Reform which 
willrun public business as a merchant runs his store 
or a manufacturer his factory. 

Until that day, Senators and Representatives will 
look upon the civil patronage as belonging to their 
“perquisites.” And the most perplexing duty of the 
Secretaries of Departments will be, as it ever has 
been, the distribution of offices among claimants. 
There is a chronic battle between heads of depart- 
ments and Congressmen. One result of this contin- 
ual contest has been that a certain number of em- 
ployees has been allotted to each Congressional dis- 
trict. But a Representative’s constituents compel 
him to be an incessant beggar. He is generally asking 
for more than his share. 

When the late Senator Chandler accepted the In- 
terior Secretaryship, knowing what was coming, he 
prepared for the battle. He armed himself witha 
meniorandum book, containing the number of clerks 
in his department from each Congressional district— 
and waited the hourly assault. 

As soon asa Congressman asked for the appoint- 
ment of some constituent to a clerkship, Mr. Chand- 
ler would consult his memorandum-book. If it 
showed that Congressional district to have received 
its allotted appointments, as was usually the case, the 
Secretary would reply,— 

“You see your quota is full; but that don’t matter; 
pick out any man you want me to remove and I'll 
put your man in his place at once.” 

“But,” the cautious Congressman would reply, “I 
can’tdo that. If Iask you to turn out any of these 
men, I shall get myself into hot water.” 

**You don’t mean to say,”’ the Secretary would ask, 
banteringly, “that you're asking me to get myself 
in hot water for you?”’ 

Few members of Congress were so stupid as not to 
see the point. They bowed themselves out, disap- 
pointed, of course, but amused at the shrewdness of 
the politician who did not propose to burn his fingers 
by pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. 
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VACATION. 

Vacation has a dreadful way of getting to be half 
over before it has fairly begun. The next morning 
after school breaks up, when six or eight weeks of 
freedom stretch out brightly before us, how long it 
seems! Columbus discovered America in seventy- 
one days! 

On the first day of liberty, vacation appears to be 


can any party, class,or even individual, hope to re- long enough, if not for the discovery of a continent, 


yet forthe accomplishment of great and numerous 
enterprises; and boys cry with King Lear, “I’ll.do 
such things as now I know not of.” 

But the middle of the day steals upon them, glides 
stealthily past, and the latter half rushes swiftly by, 
and nothing very particular has been done. They 
have had (at least, we hope all our readers have had) 
many ‘“‘good times,’ but they begin to think that, 
after all, the charms of vacation are not what they 
have been, or what they anticipated they would be. 

Speaking of Columbus reminds us that the ocean 
has been discovered by the public during the last three 
or four vacations. There isa fashion in pleasure as 
in hats. All at once, people seemed to have awak- 
ened to the attractiveness of the cool and splendid 
sea. 

At the moment of this writing, a bird, flying along 
our Atlantic coast from Eastport in Maine to Key 
West in Florida, would see an almost contintious 
line of odd-looking figures floundering in the surf, 
watched by another and denser line, disposed upon 
the sandy bluff or beach behind them. 

Never have we seen such crowds upon the beaches 
as during the last month, and everywhere new 
schemes are formed for seaside accommodations. 

But these crowds are nothing to what the vacations 
of the next century, we trust, will behold. There is 
only just so much seashore; and when our country 
contains two hundred millions of people, every good 
site upon it will have its suitable structure, and its 
happy crowd. 

As long as man is man, he will love to smell the 
sea; and as long as boy is boy, he will love to get 
into it. 

The country, too, has never worn a richer appear- 








“I ken that text weel,”’ responded the widow. 
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the early dryness was followed by gentle and abun- 
dant rains, all nature has worn her most engaging 
and luxuriant dress; and that must indeed be a rav- 
enous boy who can want more apples than now hang 
in heaps upon the trees. It has been a delicious va- 
cation, so far, and the noise of coming politics has 
scarcely * een heard in the land. 
+e, 
COMET IL, 1880. 

The present year thus far has been marked by the 
advent of only two comets. The first one, or Comet 
1., 1880, has already been described, and has winged 
its flight to parts unknown. A second comet, known 
as Comet II., 1880, was discovered on the 6th of April 
by Professor Schaeberle, of Michigan University. 

The little wanderer was not remarkable for size or 
beauty, for its tail was but three minutes long, about 
one thousandth part of the length of the tail of its 
southern rival. It had no head worth mentioning, 
and its light was too faint to be seen by the naked 
eye. * 

It was noteworthy, however, for its northern dec- 
lination; being, when first seen, a few degrees be- 
low the polar star. It moved in a southerly direc- 
tion, and its tail increased till it attained six inches 
in length. 

This was the maximum, for the comet then trav- 
elled from the earth toward perihelion, dwindling 
away till the telescope coulg detect no vestige of the 
celestial visitor. It has not, however, left terrestrial 
territory for good, but its perihelion passage, being 
now passed, it will reappear in our sky, attaining its 
former or larger proportions in November. 

It is not difficult to form a comparative estimate of 
celestial measurements. The average diameter of 
the sun, as seen from the earth, is thirty-two min- 
utes, or a little more than half a degree. Six min- 
utes will therefore be a little less than one-fifth of 
the sun’s diameter. This is easily perceptible, if the 
object is bright enough to be visible, for Venus when 
largest measures a little more than a minute. 

Comets are named on astronomical annals by the 
year and order of their discovery, and often take al- 
so the name of the discoverer, or record some associ 
ated event. Thus for 1880 we have Comet I., or the 
Great Southern Comet, and Comet II., or Schaeberle’s 
Comet. It is a coveted honor to become the discov- 
erer of a comet, for the Vienna Observatory rewards 
the fortunate finder with a gold medal, and the fame 
of the event is world-wide. 

Comet I. was seen simultaneously at several places, 
and no single observer can claim priority, but the 
discoverer of Comet II. will win the proud distinc- 
tion. 


——— —_+@> 
FROM POPULARITY TO SCORN. 

Popularity is like Jonah’s gourd. 
one day and withers the next. The career of Nicho- 
las Biddle, President of the Bank of the United 
States, illustrates this truism. Fifty years ago he 
was the most popular man in our commercial circles. 
When he walked the streets of Philadelphia every 
hat was raised to do him honor. Merchants, bank- 
ers, speculators, watched his slightest acts as though 
they were so any outstretched fingers pointing the 
way to fortune. 

“Old Hickory,” President Jackson’s pet name, 
thought he had cudgelled the bank todeath. Mr. Bid- 
dle made it a State bank and launched forth into a 
colossal speculation. He bought cotton in such large 
quantities as would give him control of the markets 
of Europe. The scheme would have put millions into 
the iron vaults of the bank, but for one unforeseen 
event. The English harvest failed and the consump- 
tion of cotton fell from 25,000 bales per week to 5,000 
bales. 

The bad harvest ruined the bank, and plunged 
hundreds into bankruptcy, and made Mr. Biddle the 
best-abused man in the country. Men turned their 
eyes so as not to see him. Others greeted him with 
scornful looks or with muttered curses. Fora time 
he held his head as erect as‘when he was the autocrat 
of finance. But public scorn, at last, did its work. 

The man whose nod had been influential bowed, 
drooped his head, and retired in the recesses of a 
country house to die broken-hearted. 

iia aie 
AN INCIDENT. 

Politicians should remember that the American 
voter likes fair play. Forgetting this trait, parti- 
sans hurl, not unfrequently, a boomerang at an op~ 
ponent, which, returning, falls upon themselves. 
The much-abused man is not unlikely to become the 
most popular candidate. 

An illustration of this fact occurred some fifty years 
ago. President Jackson appointed Martin Van Bu- 
ren minister to England. But his enemies in the 
United States Senate secured the rejection of the 
nomination. 

While the nomination was pending, Mr. Van Bu 
ren went to London. One day, while he was dining 
with the English Foreign Secretary, a messenger 
brought him a despatch marked “urgent.” Asking 
permission of the company, he read it, and witha 
smile, announced that he had been rejected by the 
Senate. 

“Happy is the public man,” remarked a guest, with 
political foresight, ‘‘who is the victim of an outrage.” 

The remark proved a prophecy. The people, look- 
ing upon the rejection as a bit of political persecu- 
tion, took up Van Buren’s cause, made him Vice 
President, and then President. 

The lesson should not be thrown away by those 
ardent politicians who think the best way to defeat a 
candidate is to abuse him. 
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THE BENEVOLENT CAT. 

Cats have been charged with two faults—selfishnoss 
and a love for localities rather than persons. But a 
subscriber, residing at Adrian, Mich., sends us a sto- 
ry which exhibits the benevolence of cats. He writes: 

My grandmother kept, for several years, two cats, 
Bunney and Mozey. Bunney was bronght up in the 
family, while Mozey strayed into the household after 
hehad grown up. He lived well and long, butin his 
latter days lost all his teeth. Then Bunney’s affec- 
tion for Mozey shone forth, being displayed in forag- 
ing for him. 

Day after day he would go to the fields and secure 
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a field-mouse or ground-squirrel or bird, and bring it 
alive to his old toothless friend, just as a mother cat 
would do for her kittens. If Mozey was not in sight, 
Bunney would utter a peculiar mew, and the old cat 
would come bounding along, well knowing what was 
in store forhim. Bunney thus foraged during two 
years for his old friend. At last Mozey died, and 
for several days Bunney was a grief-stricken cat. 
EAE NR Det = Pa BTs eae 
THE NEGRO IN THE WAR. 

There is not one of the many curious facts of our 
Civil War more worthy of the attention of the histo- 
rian than the conduct of the Southern slaves. Many 
persons at the North expected a negro rising during 
that stormy time. It never came. On the contrary, 
the mass of negroes staid quietly at home, serving 
the families of masters who were in the army. The 
singularity of their conduct is heightened by the 
fact that the negroes knew the war would decide 
whether they were to remain slaves or become free- 
men. And yet not a single insurrection occurred; 
and scarcely an outrage was committed by the ne- 
groes. No doubt one reason given by intelligent 
Southerners served largely to hold them in restraint; 
namely, the ardent clan-sense of the slaves and 
their affectionate reverence of the kind master as 
the head of the clan. A touching instance of this 
reverential affection occurred while Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston was at Jackson, Miss. 


He was the centre of a brilliant reception at the 
Lamar House, when an old negro woman rapped 
at thedoor. She wore a coarse sun-bonnet, and had 
a cotton umbrella under her arm. 

“Is dis Mr. Johnaton’s room?” she asked. 

‘* Yes.” 

ma Joe Johnston's room?’’ 

“ 

Ye 

ag want to see him, den. 

She was allowed to enter, ee going up to the dis- 
tinguished soldier, laid her hand familiarly upon his 
epauletted shoulder. A look of glad surprise spread 
over his face as taking her hand in his, he exclaimed ,— 

“Why, Aunt Judy Paxton!” 

Scanning his features with careful eyes, she said 
in a querulous voice, ‘Mister Joe, you is gittin old.” 
Patting his hands, she remarked, half-apologizing, 
so that the company might know she was the Gener- 
al’s old nurse,— 

“Dis here’s my own boy. Many’s de time [’se 
toted you in dese arms; didn’t I, honey?” 

The house-servants considered themselves to ‘be- 
long to de fam’ly.’ They had, especially if their 
masters were of “de quality,’’ much *‘family” pride. 
An old Florida “mamuny,” as the nurse is called, 
once showed her pride in this quaint style: 

Her young masters, both lads, were conscripted 
and ordered to Pensacola. They were taking a tear- 
ful leave of friends, when the old “mammy,” thrust- 
ing herself forward, exclaimed,— 

“Now, young marsters, stop dis hyer cryin’; go and 
fight for yo’ country like men, and mind, don’t dis- 
grace de fam’ly nor me nuther.’ 
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ELLIC AND THE DOCTOR. 

Readers of English novels are sometimes tempted 
to look upon their pictures of peasant life as exag- 
erated. But the following sketch of a Cornish man, 
taken from a work descriptive of the rural popula- 
tion of Cornwall, will justify the novelist’s most ec- 
centric character. The man, known as Cousin Ellic, 
had caught a large fish, a ling weighing twenty-five 
pounds. With it dragging in the mud, he went to 
the house of the parish doctor, to try to sell it. The 
doctor’s office door being opened, Ellic walked in. 
Throwing the fish on the physician's boots, he said, 
with much energy: 


“Theere, doctor, theere’s a beauty for ee; that’s 
the laergest ling that’ 3 ben catched heere for years. 
He do weigh nigh ’ pon thirty pound, and you shall 
have un fora shillin’; ’tes all I goat for the night.” 

“I don’t want the fish,” said the doctor, “and won’t 
have it.” 

“Iss you must, for ’tes oal I goat oal night, and 
he'll weigh nigh ’ pon, thirty pound. ‘Twill saalt,and 
will last ee for days.” 

“T won’t have it.” 

“Aw, for shaame,” said Ellic, “and ’tes a cheap 
fish, too, and you can dry un too, and ait weth eggs. 

“Be off with your fish,” said the doctor, angrily. 

“What do ee sill, doctor, that I can ait?” 

‘*Poison,”’ roared the doctor. 

“That waen’t do,” said Ellic. “TI’ n chaange weth 
ee mait for mait, and have no money.” 

“TI won't have your fish at any price,’ 
the doctor. 

“Aw, what shall I do?” groaned Ellic; ‘aw, what 
d’ye chaarge to draw a tooth?’”’ 

“A shilling,” replied the doctor. 

“I s’pose tooth-ache es sure to come,” said Ellic, 
“and Pll have waun drawed afore it do come, and 
that’ll maake us quits for the ling.”’ 

“Agreed,” said the doctor; and after a few painful 
tugs poor Ellic was rid of his sound tooth and trou- 
blesome fish. 


’ vociferated 
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PERMANENCE OF OCEAN. 

It has been a favorite theory with geologists that 
the land and sea have been constantly changing their 
relations in past ages. Continents have gradually 
sunk beneath the ocean waters, while the bed of 
ocean has been uplifted so as to form new conti- 
nents. It would seem that this theory must be aban- 
doned if the revelations made by dredging operations 
can be trusted. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who has been 
conducting deep sea-dredgings for many years in the 
service of the English Government, rejects the old 
theory without hesitation. 


He finds the bed of ocean very shallow, in general, 
near the shores of continents, and thinks this shallow 
bed belongs to the continents, and may be subject to 
alternate elevations and sinkings. 

Bat in the great ocean depths, corresponding to 
the mountain heights on shore, he finds no evidence 
of change in the geologic ages. They contain no 
washings from the land of vegetable or animal re- 
mains, and give no traces of continental life. The 
real oceanic floor is level, like the prairies of the 
West, with slight undulations of surface. 

Dr. Lyell imagined geology to be one of the exact 
sciences, and that his work would be of permanent 
authority. His theory of the untold ages needed 
for geologic changes has been exploded by Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson; and his other theory of the oscilla- 
tion of continents and ocean beds is now disproved 
by Dr. iow aes 8 It is evident that geologists must 
not be too boast@ul of scientific exactness. 


a - 
AN APT TURN OF DESCRIPTION. 


In one of the famous restaurants on University 
Place, New York, there hangs a picture. In the 
foreground a lofty ‘peak, on the top of which a grou 
of half-clad savages peering eagerly into space, wit! 
hand-shaded eves intent upon the fair horizon, on 
the edge of which aj ——— a tiny ship in the distance. 
“What is this?” asked an inqnisitive stran r. “That, 


wer es 
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For the Companion. 


THE SUMMER REST. 
Cities, farewell! and stony streets, adieu! 
Little the love that lies "twixt me and you, 
Yet do I wear ye in my heart some while, 
When Nature smiles not, still your ways beguile; 
But when she wakes with Beauty in her face, 
And decks herself in robes of loveliest grace, 
And lays her velvet on the lissome lawn, 
And a in with choruses the dawn, 
And sets the sails upon the ocean’s breast, 
With fresh Favonius for her favored guést, 
And hangs in heaven lights of a softer night, 
And cold Orion comes down from his height, 
And blossoms bear the breath of early June, 
balmy morning and the ruddy noon, 
The radiant evening with the crescent fire 
Of young Diana mounting ever higher; 
When signs like these in heaven and earth are set, 
And Beauty kissed by Peace together met, 
Then, ye dull towns! I bid ye all farewell! 
A brighter world has touched me with its spell. 
Far from the tangled crowds, the city’s noise, 
Within some country nest are found true joys; 
Here, when the morning breaks, no sound save birds, 
Or in the distant field the lowing herds; 
No sights but soothe and calm the tired breast, 
And even motion gives a sense of rest; 
The swallow swift in ceaseless circles swings, 
And darting downward dips his dainty wings 
Beneath the stream that skirts the flowering field, 
Where spring’s late blossoms satiate sweetness yield ; 
And now the robin with his matin note 
Stirs echoing notes in every birdling’s throat, 
The air replete with multiplying sounds, 
With birds and bees and »utterflies abounds, 
iusect world joins in the lively choir, 
Asif with song ’twould set the air on fire; 
Hark! how the bobolink his tune prolongs! 
And flings upon the field his flood of songs. 
oS ae 
For the Companion. 
A DEVOUT ACT. 

A single thonght sometimes decides the destiny 
of life for good or for evil. A very striking illus- 
tration of this truth is given in the recent biogra- 
phy of Horace Bushnell. 

When Mr. Bushnell was a young man, an in- 
structor in Yale College,—very successful and pop- 
ular,—there was a period of general religious in- 
terest in Hartford. Most of the tutors and pro- 
fessors in the college were personally interested 
in the work; but Mr. Bushnell, and a circle of 
young men, whom he greatly influenced, stood 
doubtfully aloof. The prevalent tone of feeling 
was very earnest and impressive, and Mr. Bush- 
nell began to feel that it involved serious personal 
responsibility to him. 

Under this feeling he shut himself in his room 
to conscientiously consider what he ought to do. 
He faced his doubts bravely and honestly. 

“Ts there any truth that I do believe?’ said he 
to himself. 

**Yes, there is this one; there is certainly a dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, that I have never 
doubted, and I do not see how I can doubt it. If 
that is so, have I ever taken the principle of 
right for my law? 

“I have done right things as men speak; have 
I ever thrown my life out on the principle, to be- 
come all it requires of me? 

“No, I have not; consciously I have not. Then 
here is something for me todo. No matter what 
becomes of my questions; nothing ought to come 
of them if I cannot take a principle so inevitably 
true, and live in it!” 

He kneeled down in his room and prayed in 
deep sincerity to that God who had before been 
but dimly seen by him, to help him. 

The prayer was answered. He was influenced, 
as God always influences and helps those who 
sincerely seek Him. When he rose from his 
knees, it was with a new light in his soul and a 
new purpose in life. 

He called the young men to his chamber who 
had been influenced by his friendship, and told 
them what he had done, and that his life in the 
future must be given to the service of « Divine 
Master. They were impressed, and went with 
him to the church. What followed, so far as 
the young men were concerned, Ido not know, 
but out of this devout and conscientious purpose, 
grew the noble, pure and helpful life, which in 
Dr. Bushnell all must admire, however any of us 
may differ from him in religious theory and doc- 
trine. pee A, M. La 


RUDENESS AND POLITENESS. 

Two anecdotes of people who had only their 
travelling costumes with them are told by An- 
drews’ American Queen. In foreign cities, if a 
traveller is invited to dinner and has not the 
proper costume with him in which to attend a 
dinner, he writes to his host, excusing himself on 
that score. If he receives another note, saying, 
“We will gladly receive you en costume de voya- 
geur,” the gentleman or lady can go; but with- 
out this explanation the presence of a person not 
properly dressed fora dinner would be considered 
an insult. 

A few years ago some young Englishmen of 
high rank arrived at Nahant in very careless cos- 
tame, sent their cards and letters of introduction 
to Mr. Longfellow and were immediately invited 
toa seven o'clock dinner. They accepted, and 
went in their shooting-coats, with telescopes hang- 
ing around their necks. 

Mr. Longfellow had invited some distinguished 
Boston people to meet them, all of whom were 
in proper rs dress, of course. The young 
men endeavo' “to bluff it off,’’ as the poet 
carefully scanned their appearance, by saying,— 

‘We're here for shooting, you know,” etc., 


A. T. L. 











“And do you shoot with your telescopes?” re- 
marked Mr. Longfellow. 

If they had written to Mr. Longfellow before 
dinner and had explained their not having their 
luggage with them and had left their telescopes 
at home, no one would have thought their costume 
rude. It was the assumption that they could do 
such a thing with impunity in America that was 
rude. 

An American lady of fashion was travelling in 
Europe and happened to arrive in Florence with- 
out her luggage. Her friend the Minister asked 
her to dinner to meet a great lady of the court. 
“But I have no dresses,"’ said the lady; .‘‘one 
plain black silk is all Ican possibly achieve.”’ 
“Oh!” said he, “that is all right; I will ex- 
plain to those ladies whom you are to meet.”’ 
When the lady went to the dinner, which was 
very elegant, all the men were in dress-coats, 
orders, ribbons, white ties and the paraphernalia 
of masculine full dress, 

She was astonished to see all the ladies as plain- 
ly dressed as herself. The Minister having ex- 
igs her dilemma to them, they were all plain- 
y dressed too. They were women who gener- 
ally wore at dinners jewels of fabulous value, 
and always considered it de rigueur to wear neck 
and arms bare and to cover themselves with lace. 
But it was both real and conventional etiquette 
for them to thus meet the American lady who 
had not her toilettes with her. Although she re- 
gretted not seeing their splendid dresses, she 
could not but be touched by this act, 

They knew that she was a person of consider- 
ation at home, and they treated her to the best 
and kindest in their ee by dressing so plainly 
that she did not feel her black silk to be a blot on 
the dinner. 

- —$—<@>—_—__—__——__ 


THE MOST VENOMOUS OF SNAKES. 
The Zodlogical Gardens of London have re- 
cently received the most vemomous snake in the 
world. It is called the echis carinata, and is al- 
most eighteen inches long and of a gray color. 
This little reptile, the first of its species brought 
to England, is thus described by the Telegraph : 


This detestable little worm, which the specta- 
tor might make bold to say he could imitate very 
passably in cork and putty, is, nevertheless, one 
of the miracles and masterpieces of nature. The 
creature is death itself, and carries in its tiny | 
head the secret of destroying life with the sud- 
den rapidity of lightning and the concentrated 
agony of all poisons. 
The echis comes to us from India, where it is 
tolerably common, being found in nearly every 
part of the peninsula, and feared wherever found 
as the incarnation of instant and terrible destruc 
tion. 

pe mgs; - however, for man, it is not, like 
the cobra, a house-frequenting snake; for its ag- 
gressive habits would make it infinitely more fa- 
tal to life than its dreaded relative. 
This king of Asps does not turn to escape from 
man as the cobra will, or flash into concealment 
like the korait, but keeps the path against its hu- 
man assailant, and, putting ts own eighteen 
inches of length against his bulk, challenges and 
provokes conflict. 
A stroke with a whip will cut it in two, or a 
clod of earth disable it; but such is its malignity 
that it will invite attack by every device at its 
command, staking its own life on the mere chance 
of its adversary coming within the little circle of 
its power. At most, the radius of this circle is 
twelveinches. Within it, at vay | point, lies cer- 
tain death, and, on the bare hope of hand or 
foot trespassing within its reach, the echis throws 
its body into a figure-of-eight coil. Then it at- 
tractsattention by rubbing its loops together, 
which from the roughness of the scales—hence 
the epithet carinata—makes a rustling, hissing 
sound, erects its head in the centre and awaits at- 
tack. 
No one having once encountered this terrible 
worm can ever forget its truculent aspect when 
thus aroused, its eagerly aggressive air, its rest- 
less coils, which, in constant motion one over the 
other and rustling ominously all the while, stealth- 
ily but surely bring it nearer and nearer to the 
object of its fury. 
ts eye is malignant even beyond those of other 
vipers; and then the inconceivable rapidity of its 
stroke; for the echis does not wait to strike un- 
til it is within striking distance, but vents its 
malice in repeatedly darting at nothing, as a 
mere expression of its own uncontrollable vicious- 
ness. 
4+ 


A SPITEFUL MONSTER. 

During a trip to Boéland, South Africa, an 
English gentleman and his friend had the glory 
of shooting a rhinoceros, They found him a 
dangerous beast to tackle, and a difficult one to 
kill. Sixteen bullets did he carry off from the 
fight, walking for several hours, and then bleed- 
ing to death. 


The encounter with the huge unwieldy beast 
occurred at night, by a water-hole, while they 
were waiting for game. Each of the Englishmen 
was seated with a Kaffir servant in the fork of a 
tree, looking out for buffalo. There were plenty 
of bush-buck and other antelope drinking and 

ambolling at the edge of the water-hole. But 
the sportsmen were determined to shoot at noth- 
ing less than a buffalo. 

At last, the advance of two magnificent koo- 
doos, whose beautiful spiral horns towered above 
them as they walked into the pool, caused the 
sportsmen to forget their resolution. Both fired. 
One koodoo fell; the other made off, desperately 
wounded. 

One of the Englishmen was about descending 
from the tree. A shout from his friend. and a 
heavy footfall, accompanied with a puff, puff, 
like that of a steam-engine, warned him to re- 
main. 

Out from the dense bush came a black rhi- 
noceros, mad with wickedness. Seeing the hunt- 
ers, he butted again and again the trees in which 
they were seated. His furious charges almost 
shook them off. Spiteful at not being able to get 
at them, the animal ploughed up the ground with 
his horn. 

Bullet after bullet was fired into him, but, ap- 

arently, he was as indifferent as if he had been 
hit with peas. At length, an expansive ball 
dropped on his snout, just behind his horn, 
and brought him to his knees. Getting up and 
stamping the ground, he made for the bush. 





ete. 


which at first was marked with blood. Abouta 
mile on, the flattened grass showed where the 
brute had rested. The trail led across an open 
sward of grass into a thicket. 

Just as the hunters were cautiously entering it, 
a bird flew up, uttering a shrill “Tcha, tcha!’’ 
Out came the beast, staggering as if drunk. 
Three shots brought him to his knees. But up 
he rose, faced round, as if to charge, changed his 
mind, and ran into the bush. 

The hunters, following, found him lying on his 
side, and quite dead. The wonderful vitality of 
the animal is shown in the fact that he had lived 
several hours with thirteen bullets in his body, 
and after trotting three or four miles, and bleed- 
ing profusely, had retained his life until three 
more shots killed him. 
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ENCHANTMENT. 


Oh, heed you, men on the shore! 
A sloop in the south wind dips; 
Yet are there three winds more, 
And sirens with cruel lij 
Pipe to the shallops and ships! 


Oh, heed you, boys on the shore! 

It is death you drink from the lips 
Of the gray old men at the door; 
Your fathers come back no more 

Who sailed away in the ships! 


Ah, wives who weep on the shore, 
Who look for the sails of the ships, 
And wait for the sound «/ the oar 
That will not come to you more, 
I hear this prayer on your lips,— 


“O Thou who didst look on the sea 
When the feet of the great storms ran 
O’er the waters of Galilee, 
Since ever the world began, 
Thou knowest how these things be! 


“Since ever the world began 
And death made league with the sea; 
O Thou with the beard of a man, 
And the heart of a man in Thee, 
Thou knowest how these things be !’’ 
GEORGE Morris. 
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A TYRANT ON PRINCIPLE. 

The Czar Nicholas was a tyrant on principle. 
From his infancy, he gave evidence of an arbitrary 
character, which sought to domineer. A writer 
who knew him tells several incidents which ex- 
hibit the man and the ruler. ‘In one of the 
books he used as achild, a history of Russia 
by Karamsine, on one of the pages, in his own 
handwriting, was written the following sentence: 
‘The Czar Yvan, surnamed the Terrible, was a 
stern but just man, asa man should be who is 
called to govern nations.’ ”’ 





It is related that one evening, two years after 
the Emperor’s death, one of his generals, an aide- 
de-camp, looking up to his picture, suddenly broke 
off an animated conversation in which he was 
engaged, and as quickly leaving his place, turned 
the picture towards the wall. ‘During life,” 
said the officer, ‘‘I so feared the original that even 
now that terrible picture, with its staring eyes, 
annoys and frets me.”’ 

A Polish nobleman, Prince Romano Sangusko, 
sentenced for high treason to serve all his life as 
a private soldier, was ordered to join his regi- 
ment, then fighting near Mount Caucasus. The 
Emperor wrote under his sentence, ‘“‘Let him 
proceed on foot.’’ 

One day the Emperor, in company with the 
Empress, was conducting a review at Krasnoe 
elo. A courier, bearing autograph letters from 
the King of Prussia, rides into camp. 

Halting before the Empress, he delivers his 
letter, then thrusting his hand into his saddle-bag 
and searching for a moment, turns pale as death, 
The letter for the Emperor was missing. Rid- 
ing back over the road by which he came, he 
seeks in vain to find the lost despatch. 

“What is that animal doing?” said Nicholas to 
one of his aides. 

“TI know not, Sire.’’ 

‘Then find out and bring an answer.” 

The aide returned, conveying the report that a 
letter from the King of Prussia to His Majesty 
had been lost. 

“Go,”’ said Nicholas, ‘conduct that man to 
Siberia; do him no harm, but never let his face 
be seen in Europe.” 

The aide and his wretched prisoner were 
obliged to start on the instant. After eight 
months, the officer returned, and was promoted 
for his service. Such instances in the life of 
Nicholas were not of unusual occurrence. 

One morning in the spring of the year, when 
the breaking up of the ice on the Neva renders 
the crossing extremely dangerous, the Emperor, 
looking out from one of the windows of the Win- 
ter Palace, saw a man jumping from one cake 
of ice to another, whilst a great crowd looked on. 

‘What is that fool about,’’ said he, ‘‘to thus 
expose his life? Make inquiry.” 

The aide-de-camp in attendance returned, say- 
ing that the man had made a bet to cross the 
river, and was fulfilling his wager. 

“Give him twenty-five lashes!” said Nicholas; 
“for a man who in this fashion risks his life 
would do anything for money,” 

——_———__+<@>— 
WHAT A BLIND MAN DID. 

Prescott the historian, and Prof, Fawcett, of 
England, illustrate the will-power of those who, 
stricken blind by a calamity, have yet achieved 
success in life. Instead of mourning over the 
precious treasure of eyesight lost, they have gone 
to work. Adapting themselves to their situation, 
they have shown what training and persistent 
effort could do. But James Goodsell, who recent- 
ly died in Burlington, Vt., was blind from his 
birth to his death—a period of ninety years. Yet 
what he did shows that even this terrible misfor- 
tune is not an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
a man determined to make the most of himself: 

In spite of his misfortune, he would swing an 
axe with dexterity, and felled trees; he was an 
accomplished grain thresher, and would frequent- 
ly go alone a distance of two miles to thresh for 
the farmers, climbing the mows to throw down 
the grain; he could hoe corn or garden stuffs as 
well as anybody, having no trouble to distinguish 
the weeds; he would set a hundred bean poles 
with more accuracy than most people who can 
see, would load hay, and was so good a mechanic 
that he manufactured yokes and other farm ar- 
ticles with success. 





At daylight, the hunters followed his trail, 





He had an excellent memory, and was an an- 
thority on facts and dates. He could generally 
po a time of day or night within a few min- 
utes. 
One instance is given when he slept over one 
day and awoke at evening, thinking it was morn- 
ing. For once he ate supper for breakfast, but 
when informed of his mistake slept another 
twelve hours in order to get straight again. 
_ He was familiar with forest trees and knew 
just where to go for any timber desired. He 
could direct men where to find a chestnut, a ma- 
le or an oak, and the children where to go for 
erries. 
He was a good mathematician, and could com- 
pute accurately and rapidly. In olden days he 
was quite musically inclined, and like most blind 
people, he had a genius in that direction. 
le was at one time leader of the Presbyterian 
choir. To crown all, he possessed one of the hap- 
piest of dispositions, and was ever genial and 
cheerful. To this end his generally excellent 
health largely contributed. 
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“DEAR BROTHER GRANNIS.” 

A curious illustration of the impersonality of a 
newspaper editor to the public is the case of a lively 
N. Y. religious weekly journal started and conducted 
by a lady, but whose correspondents (many of them) 
know nothing of the “Mrs.” which belongs to her 
name, and address her as a man. The lady’s sense 
of humor must be frequently touched by their inno- 
cent misapprel i and perhaps she enjoys a lit- 
tle quiet retaliation for the masculine underrating 
of the female sex. 


A New York letter to the Baltimore Bulletin says: 
An editor has just been discovered here, whose per- 
sonality and surroundings are worth mention. I al- 
lude to E. B. Grannis, editor, publisher and proprie- 
tor of the Church Union. rannis publishes the 
paper, edits it and canvasses for advertising, and 
does all the nel | work. 

_ In fact, Grannis has become a power in the relig- 
ious journalism of the country, and receives scores 
of letters every day addressed to Rev. Mr. Grannis, 
Rev. Dr. ‘Grannis, D. D., Elder E. B. Grannis, etc., 
and beginning Rev. or Dear Sir, or “Dear Brother 
Grannis.” Grannis, I ought to explain, is a woman 
—a little, nervous, active, black-eyed woman, who 
weighs about ninety pounds, but represents a hun- 
dred horse power. 

I asked her the other day, “Do all your correspon- 
dents recognize you as a man?” 

‘Yes, almost invariably,” she said. ‘Most of my 
subscribers, agents and contributors think I am a 
man. The question of my sex is nothing to them. I 
have men in my employ in every State, who always 
address me as ‘Dear Sir.’ 

“have hundreds of ministers on my books, and 
they all think of me and speak of and to me as 
acer yy It seemed odd at first, but I have gotten 
used to it.” 








—_———__+or—_____ 
“TOO SHMALL.” 
Shrewd and witty car-fare dodging is as mean as 


any, but the clumsy kind of dcdging is more ridicu- 
lous. Says the Railroader: 


Speaking of the desire some people have to ride 
free, reminds me of a little incident which occurred 
on a Canada Southern train a few dayssince. At 
Detroit, a fleshy German woman, with a little girl 
of about six years, boarded the train for Toledo. 
When the conductor came through, the woman was 
sitting on the edge of the seat with her elbows on the 
one in front of her, and the child, oh, where was she? 
That was the conundrum; but it was too easy a one 
for that Canada Southern conductor. 

After going through the train, he returned to the 
woman, who still retained her uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and appeared much interested with the passing 
scenery. Laying his hand on her shoulder, the con- 
ductor asked where the child was, but only received 
for an answer,— 

“Too shmall, too shmall!”’ 

Again repeating his inquiry, and again receiving 

his “Too shmall’’ answer, he decided to investigate 
the matter. 
Compelling the woman to sit back on her seat, he 
found the little girl doubled up in a heap in the cor- 
ner, where she had been obliged to keep as quiet asa 
mouse for nearly half an hour, covered by the not 
too clean garments of the inhuman mother, who was 
trying to save her fare. 

All the time the investigation was going on, the 
woman kept up her plea of “Too shinall, too shmall!”” 
until the conductor, becoming disgusted, remarked, 
“If she is too small to pay fare, she is certainly too 
small for you to siton. Fare, please.” 


—_———_+@>—_ --- -——- 
INCIDENTS IN CHURCH, 
Amusing incidents will happen even while a de- 


vout congregation worships, as the following from 
the New York Sun shows: 


In a Hackensack church on Sunday evening a bee- 
tle, attracted by the light, buzzed in, and after dart- 
me here and there took a breathing spell on the very 
bald head of a very good deacon. 

A lady in the pew immediately behind, fearful of 
the result, brought her hand down upon the crea- 
ture. What was once a beetle had now the appear- 
ance of being a thin fancy button. All laughed ex- 
cept the deacon. 

While the Rev. J. G. Van Slyke, of Kingston, N. 
Y., was ae peas a catbird took position av the 
window and warbied all through the sermon. 

Its mate appeared in atree close by the opposive 
window and seemed endeavoring to outdo the choir. 

While a preacher in a church at Phenixville, Pa., 
was reading his sermon, his dog ran up the aisle and 

umping into the pulpit began to gape, which made 

e congregation smile, 

After the preaching and as the vestryman attempt- 
ed to pass the plate, the dog rushed at him with loud 
barks and seized him by the trousers. Subsequently 
he was with difficulty led into the street. 


i. . an 
WHAT NEXT? 
A dog died, recently, in New York, whose remains 
were buried with all the pomp of fashionable woe: 


A well-known firm of New York undertakers re- 
ceived a singular order recently. It wasto furnisha 
rich cloth-covered casket with velvet trimmings. 
All this was for a dead dog belonging to a wealthy 
family up town. The animal had been nursed and 
taken care of for the past twenty years. 

The dead animal lay in the casket, wrapped in a 
mantle of white satin, with silk ribbons around the 
neck. The remains were taken to a cemetery close 
to New York, and put into the family vault. Six 
carriages, containing the friends of the dog, followed 
the remains to the cemetery. — Christian Intelli- 
gencer, 


A WIFE’S EPITAPH. 
In St. Michael’s churchyard, Coventry, England, 
the following epitaph on a good wife may be found: 
She was— 


But words are wanting 
To say what. 





Look what a wife should be, 
And she was that. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD. 

Once on a time when old Mother Hubbard— 

She of the far-famed empty cupboard— 

Sat by her evening fire alone, 

Wishing she had for her dog a bone, 

There came a knocking upon the door, 

And as she hastened across the fioor, 

It flew wide open, to her surprise, 

And oh, the vision that met her eyes! 


It nearly took away her breath, 
And frightened her almost half to death. 











There were people here—there were people there, 

There were people yonder and everywhere. 

All were screaming, ‘‘Dear Mrs. Hubbard, 

We've bronght you something to fill your cup- 
board.” 


First came lovely Cinderella, 

With her prince, a handsome fellow. 
Mother Goose and Simple Simon, 
In their wake the penny pieman, 


Blue-beard, savage and defiant— 
Jack, who often killed a giant— 
Puss in boots, so trim and nice, 
Followed by the three blind mice. 


Then the little naughty kittens, 

All in pretty, scarlet mittens. 

Sweet Bo-Peep and little Boy-Blue— 
Red Riding-Hood and the bad wolf too, 


Jack whose bean-stalk ran so high, 
And the old woman who swept the sky; 
Jack Horner with his face aglow, 

The frog who did a-wooing go,— 


Dame Trott and all the endless crew 
That lived together in a shoe, 

And many another known to fame, 
Had I but room to give their name. 





This much to tell you will suffice, 
They each and all brought something nice 
To fill the cupboard o’er and o’er; 

In fact their gifts bestrewed the floor; 
On every chair and table stood 

Some article of daily food. 

Each nook and corner held a dish 

Of either fowl or flesh or fish. 

Till Mother Hubbard scarce could find 
A resting place for foot or mind, 
While doggie walked on his hind legs 
For fear of breaking pies or eggs. 

And as for all the company, 

They had to stand outside, you see. 


Yet, as they had to leave quite soon 

To see the cow jump o’er the moon, 

It did not matter in the least. 

But what about the sumptuous feast 

Inside the cottage? Must I tell 

The fearful ending that befell 

The hungry dog? who ate and ate 

And brought about the cruel fate 

It is my duty to relate. 

For he, who lived upon a bone, 

Died when with plenty left alone, 

And ere the morning stars grew dim, 

He stiffened out in every limb; 

So Mother Hubbard buried him. 

This moral to the tale I give, 

Live not to eat, but eat to live. 

JULIA M. DANA. 
For the Companion. 
JACK STONE AT SCHOOL. 

I have been to school. It is a very still place, 
and I wished I was home. We had to sit still 
enough to hear a pin drop. I never heard a pin 
drop before. It didn’t make much noise. 

‘The teacher had a very long look on her face. 
She called me “‘little boy.’’ I told her my name 
was Jack Stone. She wasn’t surprised one bit. 
Iam always surprised when I am told anything 
new. 

She asked me if I knew who George Washing- 
ton was. Iknew. He lived to grow up, because 
he was sorry he cut down cherry trees. I had a 
slate to write on and make pictures; slate pic- 
tures are very handy, for you can rub them out 
if they don’t satisfy you. I drew a lion on my 
slate. I thought it was good. Then I showed it 
to Ella Briggs, and she called it a humming-bird. 

I liked one part of scliool very well,—they call 
it recess,—then we can make a noise and not have 
the teacher rap on the desk to keep us quiet. 
When we are making a noise, you couldn't hear 
a whole paper of pins drop. 

I asked the teacher if I might bring Johnny to 
school with me. She said I might. So I took 
him. The teacher said she couldn’t have dogs 
come to school—she thought Johnny was a 
brother of mine, and not a dog. She was mis- 
taken. 

I like the teacher when she is agreeable. I do 
not think she is agreeable when she gives me 
hard words to spell. She tells us stories, some- 
times. Then she is agreeable. You would laugh 
if you could hear her tell one story. “It was 
about a piano and a girl. The girl had never 
seen a piano, and didn’t know what one was. 
The day it came home she thought it was a new 
kind of stove, and tried to build a fire init. I 
don’t think mother would think it funny if a girl 
was to make a fire in her piano. 


my own name. It didn’t look natural. I had 
never seen it made on paper before. I tried to 
make one like it. I didn’t get along very well 
and I wished I could rab it out. LIcouldn’t. If 
I ever write a letter, I shall make the words ona 
slate, so if it isn’t right I can rub it out. 


down stories. I should not know what to say in 
one. My mother makes nice plum cake. She 
sent the teacher a piece. We had recess earlier 
that day. I guess she wanted to get to eating her 
plum cake. We had some very good spelling at 
school, and everybody did well except me. Idon’t 
think I shall ever be a great speller. 


words in it. It has lots of stories. 
where the man that made the book found so 
many. I guess his head is made of stories. 





I should think people would get tired writing 


My reading-book does not have very hard 
I don’t see 





I shall have to grow a great deal before I can 
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get into the big books some of the scholars have., 
They are full of battles. I would not have those 
books read to me if I was sick. They would 
make my head ache. When Tommy Bangs 
studies one.of those big books, he holds his head 
in his hands, and leans his elbows on the desk to 
study. Idon’t wonder he has to hold his head 
together; it would make mine break open, I 
know. Tommy has a bigger head than I have, 
and there must be more brains in it. I wonder 
what brains look like. 

Grandma would like to go to our school, it is 
so quiet. She is very fond of being quiet. I 
think she would rather have some quiet in her 
house than any present you could give her. I 
wonder if the school-teacher will ever get mar- 
ried, and if her husband will stamp his feet when 
he comes in, and if she will make him sitstill un- 
til he can hear a pin drop, as she does us. 





or 






And when, ere long, 
His wings grow strong, 
And he flies with the rest of the twittering throng, 
How can he know 
Which way to go, 
Where all is dazzle and song and glow? 


For the Companion. 


THE CHIMNEY SWALLOWS. 

’Tis a puzzle indeed 
I cannot read, 

As to what is the earthly sense or need 
For these little things ~ 
With their wift wings 

To turn from the bough that tosses and 

swings, 


And to choose as the best 
Nook for a nest 
The very last place one would have guessed, 
When the summer tide, 
So warm and wide, , 
Flows sunny and sweet on every side. 
. 


The chimney top! 
Nay, they do not stop 
Even at that joint, for down they drop— 
Down out of the light, 
Where ’tis dark as night, 
And the soot is the only thing in sight. 


Just think of a bird 

Who never heard, 

As a baby, leaves above him stirred; 
Nor the lullabies 
Of the wind’s soft sighs 

To bring the sleep to his little eyes! 


But instead, four grim 
Black walls, and a dim 

Far speck of the blue sky over him, 
Are all. he sees! 
What sights are these 

A little king of the air to please? 


Nor sound is here 
For the song-tuned ear, 
Except the flight of the mother near; 
His own sharp cries 
Have for replies 
But her common comfort of bugs and flies. 


If it fell to me 
To suddenly see 
So much strange color and life and glee, 
Or fell to you, 
What should we do? 
Why, I think perhaps we might fly too. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATrEs. 





For the Companion. 


MAKING BELIEVE. 

A long, long time ago, a gentleman had been 
taking a walk with his children, and as they 
came home, the little feet grew very tired, for 
the road was a rough and stony one. “We can 
go no further, papa,’”’ they said. 

‘I see, my dears, that you can walk no further,”’ 
he replied, ‘“‘but I would not be surprised if you 
could ride.’ So he went to a grove near by, and 
cut a number of stout branches, trimming the 
leaves off nicely, and then, finishing a larger one 
in the same way for himself, he said,— 

“Now, we will mount our horses, and go 
merrily home.” 

And so they did. It is wonderful what virtue 
there sometimes is in a pleasant make-believe. 

—_<+@>—____— 
For the Companion, 
WHAT BECAME OF PUSSY’S LUN- 
CHEON. 

It was a very warm morning, and mamma 
was very busy cleaning the sitting-room, when a 
chromo pedler came in. Every mamma knows 
that pedlers are as sure tocome in house-cleaning 
time as flies in dog-days. 

Something else came in at the side door just 
after the pedler came in at the frontone. It was 
Pussy Gray, with a golden robin in her mouth. 

“O mamma, kitty has caught a bird!’’ cried 
little Midge. 

“That beautiful golden robin that sings to us 
so sweetly!” exclaimed mamma, as she started 
for the kitty. But Miss Puss had no notion of 
losing that choice lunch, and ran out into the 
yard. “Kitty, kitty! poor kitty!’ said mamma, 


heartless cat, who allowed herself to be deceived 
by that show of tenderness, and waited for mam- 
ma tocome up. But, strange to tell, mamma’s 
right hand came down with force, and held Puss 
to the ground. The robin was alive and strug- 


hurting him? 


hand over kitty’s nostrils so tightly that kitty 





The teacher set me a copy in my book, It was 


warn her against such mischief in the future. 


in her most coaxing tones, gently following the | thumb ached. 


gling, but how was she to get him free without 
Here’s the way she did it. She put her left | to Moses?” inquired mamma, as she taught her 
soon had to open her mouth to breathe, and the 


robin flew away, off and up into the apple-tree. | held up her ten fingers. 
Then mamma boxed kitty’s ears soundly, to 


Kitty ran away. When mamma came back in- 
to the house, the pedler had gone too, tired of 
waiting. 
“A woman that'll think more of a bird than 
she does of sech picters as these, aint wuth wait- 
in’ for to trade,’ he muttered to himself, as he 
went down the sidewalk. 

‘Not so bad a cat, after all,”’ said mamma, as 
she resumed her cleaning, ‘for she helped me 
get rid of one pedier.’’ 

Little Midge danced around and sang,— 


“Little Robin chirped and sung, 
And what did Pussy say? 
Pussy-cat said, ‘Mew!’ 
And Robin flew away.” 





For the Companion. 
BRANDY DOUGH. 
“Charlie’s chickens seem very hungry,” said 
mamma to little Dot one day when Charlie was 
away. ‘You may take a little bran and make 
them some dough, just for now.” 
“Did you take good care of my chickens, 
Dot?’ asked Charlie, when he came home at 
night. 
“Oh yes; I fed them all the dongh you left for 
them, and I made them some brandy dough, be- 
sides.” 
—_———~+or—- ———— 
For the Companion. 
WHAT JOHN MIGHT HAVE SAID. 
i was building a chicken-coop, while little 
Budge stood by looking on. John pounded his 
thumb, and exclaimed, “‘Oh gracious!” 
“‘What makes you say that?” asked Budge. 
‘What should I say?” retorted John, for his 


‘‘Well,” said Budge, after reflecting a little, 
“you might say the ’mandments.”’ 


——+or—- 








For the Companion. 
A WHOLE HANDFUL. 
‘How many commandments did the Lord give 


little boy, one Sunday evening. 
He could not remember, so to prompt him, she 


“I know now,” he said, trinmphantly, “A 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
To be obliged; to feel constrained; 
To mouldy grow; new wine unchanged; 
My first. 
To suffer pain; to feel distress; 
Sensation of uneasiness, 
My second. 


The first und second join again, 
A firm, close friend of all young men, 


My whole. 
2. 
A PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
Z v:0-a'e a0 2 
> Was eee 
Oo: cuca 
| Seen 
1 to 2 is a garden vegetable. 
3 to 4 are supplications. 
5 to6 pecans to a topic. 
7 to 8 is inquisitive. 
1 to 5 is a gift. 
3 to 7 is the name of an ocean. 
2 to 6 is sportive. 
4 to 8 are mariners. 
1 to 3 is fall. 
2 to 4 are minute passages of the skin. 
5 to 7 is a long garment. 
6 to 8 are bodies of water. 
3. 
CHARADES. 


1. My first isan animal, my second an appendage 
to the same; if you cut a piece off my second, you do 
my whole. 
2. My first and second both articles small, 

y third, in the metric system, a weight, 

~ whole is amusing, curious, odd, 

ntertaining to hear, to guess, or to state. 
3. My first a pronoun, my second a verb; my whole 
a poisonous tree. 

4. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
To let in. 
A sandy shore. 
The one story. 
The chocolate tree. 
An inflammable fluid. 
The muscular part of animals. 
Quick in action. 
The centrals, read downward, are used every day 
in every house. Hattie M. C. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED HOURGLASS. 


x 
# 


& 5 


ye 


Arrange the names of the objects on the left so 
that they Will form an hourglass, thus: 
re 
see 
. 
“ee 
ec@ee 
The central letters will give the name of the fruit 
on the right hand. B, 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Lady Jane Gray, Genevieve, Virginia, Barbara 
Frietchie, Lucy, D Ophelia, Juliet, Maud, 
Queen Gertrude, Portia, Emilia, Lady Macbeth, 
Goody Blake, Grace Dafling. 

2. “Gold is good in its place, but living brave and 
patriotic men are better than gold.” 

3. Connecticut. 

4. David, Dix, odd, mixture, ill, mild, civil, calm 
vivid, civilian, civic, comic, viol, did, mimic, idiom 
Modoc, dial, mica, mill, laid, claim, domicile, village 
codicil, Livia, Maximilian, valid, maxim, climax, 
colts codfish, dill, made, pallid, livid, cold, clods, 

ey. 

5. Flowers flourish in 2 fertile soil. Flours Floure 











whole handful.” 





ish (of a trumpet) in a Fir ‘Tills Oil, 
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CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

Dr. Jacobi has made this a special study from the 
standpoint of physiology. His conclusion is, that, as 
a rule, a childshould not be sent to school before he is 
eight years old. Not till this age is its brain-sub- 
stance sufficiently developed. An infant’s brain is 
soft. It contains a large percentage of water. It is 
deficient in fat and phosphorus, on which, to a large 
extent, intellectual activity depends. The convolu- 
tions are fewer. 

The different parts of the brain do not grow in size 
and weight alike —the normal proportion of the 
front, back and lateral portions not being reached 
before the age of ten. So, too, the proportion of the 
chest to the lower portions of the body is not at- 
tained until the eighth year, while that part of the 
back (the lumbar), on which the sitting posture de- 
pends, is even then-only moderately developed. 

About the fifth and sixth years the base of the 
brain grows rapidly, the frontal bones extend for- 
ward and upward, and the anterior portion grows 
considerably. Still, the white substance—the gray is 
the basis of intelligence—and the large ganglia pre- 
ponderate. It is not till about the eighth year that 
the due proportion of parts is reached, and a certain 
consolidation, both of the brain and the organs of the 
body generally. Before this period, memory alone 
can be safely trained. 

Froebel, the founder of the Kindergarten system, 
reached the same result, by observation. Meanwhile, 
Jacobi recommends that the children be entertained 
and gradually developed in the Kindergarten. 
“Here,” he says, “their activity is regulated, their 
attention exercised, and their muscles invigorated. 
Both imagination and memory are taxed to a slight 
degree only. 

“With increasing years, the gray substance becom- 
ing more and more developed, their thinking powers 
are gradually evolved. The secret of a thorough ed- 
ueation lies in the uniform development of all pow- 
ers. To develop one at the expense of the others, is 
to cripple all.” 


FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 

One of the most thrilling of mining adventures 
happened at the Zeile mine near Jackson, Cal., not 
long since. ‘‘At the morning shift, Nicolaus Noce, 
an Italian, with a number of other miners, went to 
work on the two-hundred-and-forty-foot level. Noce, 
it seems, was separated from his companions. They 
had been at work but a few minutes when the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a coming cave, such as the 
creaking of timbers and falling of small pieces of 
rock, told them it was time te seek a safer location. 


“In withdrawing, they were not forgetful of Noce, 
shouting to him te get out of danger’s way. He, 
however, did not realize the nature of the trouble. 
The cries of his comrades conveyed the idea that 
something was ne and he retreated towards the 
face of the tunnel. No sooner had he got out of the 
way than the crash came. 

“One half of the ledge next to the hanging wall 
eame down with a thundering sound, crushing the 
heavy timbers like match-sticks, filling the cave for 
about thirty feet along the ledge, and rearing an ef- 
fectual barrier between Noce and his companions 
and liberty. 

“It was not long before the awful nature of his sit- 
uation dawned upon Noce. He was cut off in the 
tunnel, a lone prisoner in one of the recesses of the 
mine, ‘with hundreds of tons of rock and débris 
choking up his only possible outlet. 

“From the cave the tunnel was sixty feet in length, 
which would afford air for a day or two. He was 
well provided with candles, having two or three with 
him, and he a to contemplate the prospect of 
having to subsist by eating them. 

“Meanwhile, the escaped miners had communi- 
cated with Superintendent Rose, and within fifteen 
minutes, a hundred men were picking a tunnel to 
the rescue. 

“About seven o'clock in the evening, an aperture 
~ made, and Noce crawled out of his ‘tomb fora 

y.” 


a 
WILLING TO WORK, 


Such instances as the following are a shame to lazy 
people who have good limbs and sound bodies. 


One of the census enumerators in Ohio has the 
gritthat will help him alongin the world. Heisa 
oe eee man, who, several years ago, was run 
over by a train of cars and lost both arms, which 
were taken off near the shoulder. 

In the absence of hands to write with he has learned 
to write by holding a pen or pencil between his teeth, 
and is able in his way to produce a legible style of 
penmanship. He writes very rapidly, and in_his 
work ns enumerator takes an average pf two hundred 
names a day. 





When he enters a house he seats himself at a table, 
lays down his book, and with a pencil in his teeth 
writes out the names that are given him. When he 
gets through, he picks the book up with his teeth. 
places it under the short stub of the right arm, and 
goes to the next house, and so on. 


A man with that heroic spirit of industry and self- 
support under great misfortune invokes our admira- 
tion even more than our pity. 


———>_——_- 
CAUGHT. 
An old school-boy doggerel used to state that 


“A speckled hen was in her pen, 
A ng a lost chicken 

She stuck her head out thro’ the slats, 
And there it kept a-stickin’. 


Schoolboys sometimes try the same thing on them- 
selves—much to their inconvenience. The Boston 
Journal says, ‘‘The things which enter the head of a 
boy are unaccountable, and for this reason we will 
not attempt to explain what induced a young lad liv- 
ing in the rear of No. 30 North Square, to stick his 
head between the iron pickets of Hancock School- 
yard gate yesterday afternoon. 

“His head went through all right, but when he 
wished to move it back he was stuck, He turned his 
head up sidewise to see if some fellow had closed up 
the ee the pickets. The pickets appeared station- 
ary e struggled backward until his ears were 
nearly peeled o: 

‘Then he thought of a story he had heard, where it 
was asserted that a man’s head was bigger than his 
body, and, hoping it — be the same with him, he 
struggled ‘ahead until half his jacket buttons were 


stri 

that ale also failed, and it was at that moment that 
the neighborhood was apprised, in tones the most 
dolorous, of the calamity which had befallen Fred- 
erick. A crowd gathered, lifted the boy up, pullin 
and pushing him till the pickets were warm with 
friction. 

“A thoughtful person asked him how he got in there, 
bat he was too much occupied to answer. At last, 
when the gate was broken, and once more Frederick 
held his head up, he ran for his home the soberest | 
boy his mother had seen for many a day.” 


OS LS BEE 
HIGH HEELS. 

Grace in gait is impossible to a woman who wears 
the high-heeled shoes which French fashions have in- 
troduced. Ladies may progress, but they cannot walk | 
with erect head, well-balanced body, and free-mov- 
ing limbs. A writer who says he has not seen a fash- 
ionable lady in London who can walk, asks: 


How can women walk with their heels raised two 
or three inches above where nature intended that 
they should be, with the arch of the foot utterly de- 
stroyed by the throwing forward of the weight of 
the body upon the wretched toes, still farther made 
miserable by their being pitiched up together, pressed | 
one on the other, and even crumpled up in hideous 
and painful deformity? 

Doctors lecture in vain, and instrument-makers 
rejoice over the “high heels,” which throw the body 
out of its balance, twist the back-bone, and’ render 
necessary the aid of steel props and crutches. 

A notion has got into women’s heads that the foot 
looks smaller and more dainty when seen from the 
front encased in the high-heeled shoes. 

Would that some power would give them the gift 
to see the effect of the back of their ankles, and the 
thickness and coarseness that high heels give to what 
should be the slender, elegantly modelled column 
rising above the arch of the foot. 


CEE aa 
A WASP’S STRATEGY. 

Seth Green, the fish-breeder, tells the following 
story of a wasp’s strategy. He says one morning 
when he was watching a spider's nest, a wasp alighted 
within an inch or two of the nest, on the side oppo- 
site the opening. 


Creeping noiselessly around towards the entrance 
of the nest, the wasp stopped a little short of it, and 
for a moment remained perfectly quiet on her web. 

Then reaching out one of his antennz, he wiggled 
it before the opening and withdrew it. This overture 
had the desired effect, for the boss of the nest, as 
large a spider as one ordinarily sees, came out to see 
what new victim she had caught. 

No sooner had the spider emerged to that point at 
which he was at worst disadvantage, than the was 
with a quick movement, thrust his sting into the b: y 
of his foe, killing him easily and almost instantly. 

The experiment was repeated on the part of the 
wasp, and when there was no response from the in- 
side, he became satisfied, probably, that he held the 
fort. At all events, he "proceeded to enter the nest 
and slaughter the young spiders, which were after- 
ward lugged off one at a time. 

—_—_@——___—_ 
ENVELOPED BY ELECTRICITY. 

A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
from Geneva, Switzerland, describes a singular elec- 
trical phenomenon at Clereus: 

There was a thunderstorm in the distance, when 
suddenly a tremendous peal of thunder shook the 
houses to their foundations, and there was a wonder- 
ful discharge of lightning. A little girl near by a 
tree that was struck was literally folded in a sheet of 
fire. The vine-dressers fled in terror from the spot. 

Six persons, in three groups, near the same locali- 
ty, were enveloped in a luminous cloud. They felt 
asif they were wee struck in the face with hail- 
stones or fine gravel, and when they touched each 
other sparks of electricity passed from their finger 
ends. one of the persons mentioned were injured, 
though they had a sensation for several hours after 
as if their joints had been violently twisted. 
siadlipathietnibnns 

A NOBLE LITTLE BROTHER. 

Among the cabin passengers of the Anchoria, at 
the time of its collision with the Queen, off Sandy 
Hook, early last June, were two young children, 
Hugh McIntyre, fourteen years, and his sigger Eva, 
five years, travelling alone from Toronto to Glasgow 
to meet their parents. 





At the time of the collision Hugh was at dinner, 
and his sister had just finished ro ran to her state- 
room. —— went after her, and rushed on deck 
with herin his arms. One of the officers told him to 
get over the side into a boat. The little fellow held 
back, and said his sister must go first; then he would 
follow. The little girl was carefully lowered into 
the boat, and the manly little fellow followed. 


cn ericiatlldite li 
DOG AND CAT. 

The two are named together often enough, but they 
hardly ever appear in the situation described here 
by the Willimantic Journal: 

A black and tan dog in Norwich, Wage havin aa 
into trouble with a bi one, which was roll 
him over and over in the dirt in the street, the ye 
ily cat ran out and took black and tan’s part. She 
mounted the big dog's back and began to scratch, 
and he quickly dropped the little dog, and began 











to run, pussy jumping off when he was well started. 
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BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 


Quinine. eee - ~ — Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, iD Pree St 
Lines. CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Maas. 
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RIUIVE! 


Bladder, Liver and Mabe Diseases, Dropsy, Gravel 
and Diabetes, are rectified 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Standard Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


rectifies Bright’s Disease, Skin Diseases, and Pains in the 
Back, Loins or Side, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


rectifies nag ees Nervous Diseases, Physical Debility, 
a iliousness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia,Costiveness, 
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dreds have nm saved who have been given up to die by 
friends and physicians. Prices. 75c, and $1.25. Large size 
the cheapest. ‘ake no other, Send for Pamphlet to 


WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I, 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. | 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING ch. nom 








— i 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. tet box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name of 
Machine and number of thread 
1ERRICK THREAD CO., gnclzeke, Mass. 
& 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLGATE’S |, 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 
eate and recherche of 
perfumes. The name 
| and trade-mark of COL- 
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} od 2 are a guarantee 
| of superior and uniform 
| qual ty. 












STOVE POLISH 


Bt tag oe ® Saving Labor, Clean- 


‘or Be: 
li Durabilit Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE ty fow'nene Canton, ‘Mass. 
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